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Tri 
on, 
Smirnoff. 


When the friends are close and the 
mood is right, the party starts in the kitchen. 
And, of course, Smirnoff® Vodka is there. 
Because nothing but Smirnoff makes drinks that are 
as light and friendly as the conversation. 
Crisp, clean, incomparable Smirnoff. 


Friends are worth it. 


REMEMBER SPECIAL OCCASIONS BY SENDING A GIFT OF SMIRNOFF ANYWHERE IN THE CONTINENTAL US 
WHERE ALLOWED BY STATE LAW. CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-367-5683. 
SMIRNOFF® VODKA 60 & 100 PROOF DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. * 1985 STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS 
(DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN, INC). HARTFORD, CT — MADE IN USA 
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COVER: A straight-talking 

tycoon becomes a superstar 

After saving Chrysler and penning a runaway best seller, Lee 
lacocca becomes America’s hottest folk hero. He tells it like 
it is, and others are telling him what ought to be: Iacocca for 
President. His dealers adore him, the unions respect him, 
and many ordinary Americans see him as a symbol of the 
never-say-die spirit. See NATION. 








WORLD: Iraq triumphs over Iran, 
but the Persian Gulf war goes on 


Hundreds of Iranian infantrymen lie crumpled in the marshes as 
Iraq crushes a vaunted Iranian offensive. » The 25th anniversary 
of South Africa’s Sharpeville massacre brings more deaths. 

> Two CBS cameramen are killed in Lebanon. » Visiting 
Washington, Argentina’s President Alfonsin pleads for more 
understanding and more money. 


VIDEO: ABC is sold for $3.5 billion 
in the biggest non-oil-industry takeover 
Third in the ratings but still first in profits and revenues, the net- 
work that gave the world Charlie’s Angels, Roots and Dynasty is 
bought by Capital Cities Communications, a company one-fourth 
the size of ABC. Observers of the notoriously cyclical TV indus- 


60 





try would not be surprised if ABC rebounded from the present 


slump under its cost-conscious, no-nonsense new owner. 


20 

Nation 

The President wins a 
crucial MX vote. » The 
USS. considers Mideast 
talks. » Reagan picks 
William E. Brock as 
Secretary of Labor 


76 


Cinema 

In the sassy screwball 
comedy Desperately 
Seeking Susan, Ro- 
sanna Arquette klutzes 
her way toward stardom 
as a schizoid housewife 





54 


Essay 

Now comes the Reagan 
Doctrine: that the US., 
on grounds of justice, 
necessity and tradition, 
should back anti-Com- 
munist revolutions 


77 

Books 

Mary Gordon's Men 
and Angels examines 
the meanings of 
motherhood, » Herman 
Wouk’s Jnside, Outside 
is a quirky morality tale 


56 


Economy & Business 
A crisis among Ohio 
thrift institutions sends 
tremors of anxiety 
through the financial 
world. » IBM will drop 
its slow-selling PCjr 


83 


Computers 

A Chinese-born scien- 
tist named Victor Zue 
inspires a new breed of 
machines that listen 
and respond to human 
voices. 


66 
Show Business 


Australian Press Lord 
Rupert Murdoch buys 
half of 20th Century- 
Fox, and Hollywood 
wonders, When will he 
take it all? 


86 
Sport 


Baseball Commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth calls 
Mickey Mantle and 
Willie Mays back into 
grace, though they asso- 
ciate with gamblers 
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~ More Forwa 


One of the lowest financing rates 
in years is available right now on 
Ford Tempo. All you have to do is 
(1) see a participating Ford Dealer 
who will arrange financing through 
Ford Credit, and (2) take delivery of 
your new Tempo by April 22, 1985 
The 8.8 annual percentage rate is 
available to quali 
fied buyers only 
Limit one car per 
customer. And 
the dealer contri 
butions may affect 
customer savings 


Take advantage of Tempo's 
| forward thinking. 


Ford Tempo’ forward thinking 














includes an advanced aerodynamic 
shape that actually reduces lift for 
improved directional control and 
stability. In short, Tempo'’s shape 
improves the way it drives 


Excellent reflexes. 
As you'd logically expect from a 


forward thinking car, Tempo offers 
front-wheel drive traction. It also 





offers four-wheel independent 


New 8.8” financing on the 







suspension, 
all season 
radials, front 
stabilizer 
bar and 
precise 
rack and 
pinion steering. 
This results ina 
stable, smooth-riding 
car. Good news for 
the driver. And the 
passenger. 


Forward thinking under 
the hood. 

Tempo is powered by a specially 
developed 2300 HSC (High Swirl 
Combustion ) engine. And to keep 





rd Thinking 


front-wheel drive Ford Tempo. 


Tempos thinking current, we've 
added Electronic Fuel Injection 
this year 
A forward thinking 2.0 liter diesel 

engine is available. And the opti- 
mum operating efficiency of your 
Tempo will be maintained by the 
EEC-IV Computer, 
a state-of-the-art 
microprocessor 
engine control 
system 


Forward 
thinking 
for five. 
The end 
result is 
a five- 









passenger family car 
that thinks and acts 
like a driver's car. 
Best-Built 
American Cars. 

At Ford, “Quality 
is Job 1” A 1984 sur- 
vey established that 
Ford makes the 
best-built American 
cars. This is based 
on an average of 
problems reported 
by owners in the as 
prior six months on 1981-1983 
models designed and built in the US 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
As part of Ford Motor Company's 













commitment to your total satisfac- 
tion, participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime Service Guar- 
antee. No other vehicle company’s 
dealers, foreign or domestic, offer 
this kind of security. Nobody. 

See your participating Ford 
Dealer for details 















Get it together—Buckle up 


The forward thinking car. 











ALetter from the Publisher 





hrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca has 

had such a long and distinguished 
career in the auto industry that even 
before the reporting on this week's 
cover story began, TIME’s Detroit bu- 
reau had amassed a bulging storehouse 
of information on him. The files date 
back to 1964, when the magazine pro- 
duced the first of its four cover stories 
on Iacocca. Then a Ford executive, he 
had just launched what quickly be- 
came the hottest-selling new car in 
the U.S., the Mustang. While prepar- 
ing for this week’s cover story, Detroit 
Bureau Chief Paul Witteman found 
among the office records some of his 
own notes on Iacocca from 1978. “When I first saw him at 
the Ford annual meeting, he was keeping a low profile,” Wit- 
teman recalls. “The next time we crossed paths was in No- 
vember 1978, as he was emerging from behind a curtain into 
the threadbare Chrysler pressroom with a big cigar in his 
hand. He was about to be introduced as the company’s 
newest employee.” 

By 1981 Iacocca was presiding over Chrysler's press 
briefings in what he dubbed “the gloom and doom room” be- 
cause of the bad news he was forced to report every quarter 
He had made his second cover appearance in 1980 as a sym- 
bol of the auto industry's plight. Two and a half years later, 
when Iacocca had turned Chrysler around, he was on the 





Witteman with lacocca at home in Michigan 





cover again. “Iacocca was by then re- 
 ferring to the pressroom as ‘the boom- 
boom room,’ " Witteman remembers 

For this week’s report, Witteman 
traveled with Iacocca to Rochester on 
the Chrysler executive jet, watched 
Iacocca make decisions in Detroit 
about new models, and observed him 
working the crowd at a cocktail party 
for House Democratic leaders at the 
Greenbrier in West Virginia. He inter- 
viewed Iacocca’s two daughters as well 
as present and former executives at 
Chrysler and Ford and even joined 
Iacocca at home for a dinner prepared 
by his fiancée 

Associate Editor Kurt Andersen, who wrote the story, ac- 
companied Witteman for an interview with Iacocca at 
Chrysler's New York City offices, and in Detroit watched an 
adroit Iacocca performance before a group of securities ana- 
lysts. “He is a marvelous pitchman,” says Andersen. “Most 
politicians and business figures are chronically guarded. | 
was surprised to find a company chairman talking a mile a 
minute, saying remarkable things, and never placing any- 
thing off the record.” That alone would be enough to make 
him a journalist’s delight 


Whr QR Ynegere 


ONE PICTURE 
ISWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 


Wendy's has discovered there's an art to selling hamburg 
ers. When Wendy's in Cincinnati decided to help local 
artists, they developed a calendar which featured paintings 


of scenes of the city, like the one pictured here. The calen 
dar was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its Cincinnati restaurants 
Wendy's donated 10* to the Cincinnati Commission on the 
Arts for each calendar sold. The calendar s: impr ved 
Wendy's image in the community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s Furniture In the Business 
Committee for the Arts is helping compa s of all sizes 
discover that supporting the arts can paint 4 nice picture 
for their business. The Business Comn for the Arts 
can show you how collaboration wit! arts can 
enhance your company s image benefit your employees 
and offer tax advantages. Call them 

You'll find your interest repaid a t 











and times 


ARTS * SUITE 510 
0019 + (212) 664-0600 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THI 
1775 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, NY 
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high 


‘| take my 
blood pressure 


pills only when 


’m nervous 
or upset.’” 


“No... 
you can’t 
take care of 
high blood pressure 
now and then. 
Stay on your 
treatment 
every day. 
Even when you're 
feeling good. 
Don’t take 
high blood pressure 
for granted. 
Take care 
of it... 
every day.”” 





BLOOD PRESSURE 
Treat it for life. 


The National High Blood Pressure Education Program 
The National Heart, Lung, and Blood institute 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

















Letters 


Arms in Space 


To the Editors: 

The potential of the Star Wars de- 
fense package [NATION, March 11] points 
to years of increased military expendi- 
tures on top of an already deficit-bur- 
dened national budget. Consideration 
should be given not only to the economic 
costs but also to the philosophical and 
moral price of such a system, which may 
be outdated before it becomes operable. 

William L. Graves 
Brady, Texas 





You imply that the methods present- 
ed by our Strategic Defense Initiative 
have little chance of succeeding, at least 
within the next decade. If this is true, why 
are the Soviets so worried about it? Since 
nuclear capabilities are proliferating 
throughout the Third World, might not 
the SDI be worth a second look? As mod- 
ern warfare becomes more technological- 
ly oriented, the U.S. with its scientific su- 
periority has more opportunities to 
preserve peace through strength. 

Roger A. Zucchet II 
La Jolla, Calif. 


The Reagan Administration is getting 
ready to build a Maginot Line in the sky. 
After it is in place, the Maginot mentality 
of false security will render Americans 
complacent. Then some crazy Hitler will 
find a way to bypass it. 

John W. Price 
New York City 


If the Soviet Union were smart, it 
would stop complaining about our Star 
Wars scheme, sit back and watch Ameri- 
ca spend itself into oblivion. 

Arthur J. Hubbard 
Monroe, Conn. 


Since the Administration has pro- 
posed Star Wars, the Soviets have been 
more willing to meet for arms-control 
talks. The U.S. should stay with it. 

Christian Keir Rosa 
Los Angeles 





| Most Americans can relate to an 

| overpriced toilet seat or screwdriver, 

but a particle-beam laser? Geosynchro- 
nous mirrors? We will be robbed blind! 

Brian D. Manning 

Rochester 


The proposed Star Wars defense sys- 
tem, as well as the inevitable Soviet re- 
sponse, will exert formidable pressure on 
the economies of both nations. There has 
never been a riper moment to begin ear- 
nest, measurable reductions in the world’s 
nuclear arsenals. 

Brian E. Lynch 
Mattapoisett, Mass. 


The Geneva arms talks are doomed to 
failure because President Reagan has 
never learned the old Indian maxim “You 
can’t smoke a peace pipe with one hand 
and load a six-gun with the other.” 
| James C. Malley 
Ellington, Conn. 


Down and Out 


Your story “Harassing the Homeless” 
(BEHAVIOR, March 11] disturbs me. We 
pride ourselves on being a rich, moral, 


the starving cannot eat, we close public 
buildings so they have no place to escape 
the cold, and we block warm-air vents so 
they cannot benefit from our surplus heat. 
Are we so secure in our jobs that we can 
be certain we will never find ourselves in 
similar straits? 





Betty Clifford 
Neenah, Wis. 


If we turn away in horror from the 
street people of America but are touched 
by those starving in Africa, are we not be- 
ing hypocritical? 

William Dietrich 
Villanova, Pa. 


The fine line between being Christian 
and protecting one’s way of life is brought 
up by our treatment of the homeless. A 
community cannot be expected to accept 
vagrants as desirable neighbors, but we 
should not harass and harm them. They 
are in a desperate situation. Community 
standards are to be upheld, but not by sac- 
rificing the higher standard of humanity. 

Patrick Connole 
Oxford, Ohio 





Public Matter 
I cannot understand those who be- 
lieve that John Fedders, chief of enforce- 
ment for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission | NATION, March 11], should 
not be penalized for beating his wife. If a 
Government official were found to have a 
private life that included stalking dark 
streets and beating up strangers, he would 
not only be out ofa job, he would be in jail. 
Karin Westdyk 
Hewitt, N.J. 











civilized nation, yet we poison garbage so | 
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1985 AT&T Inform 


vation Systems 
























It doesn’t matter 
what kind of 
business you  \ # 
have. Whether \ im 
you're a broker, | 
a baker or com- 
puter chip maker. 
It doesn’t matter ™ wi 
how big your small business is. 
If you use between one and 70 
telephones, it’s time you said 
hello to the MERLIN™ Communi- 
cations = stem from AT&T. 

The MERLIN 

_ System is a techno- 
logical marvel that 
lets you instantly 
place a call, recall 
a call, call a confer- 
be ence, put a call on 





Intere’ pent — jumsy 
stem. 
MERLIN Syste You pond a - 


each of your telephones with just 


reprogram them later when those 
needs change. The system can 
have up to 50 features. 

The MERLIN System can help 
any business run more effectively. 
It can help you save time, effort 





“ays na) 
msn SO 


geen" 


hold or hold all calls. 


the features you need, and you can 


Now YOUR 
SMALL BUSINESS 
CAN SPEAK 
WITH A BIG VOICE. 


and—as a result—save some- 
thing more tangible. Money. 
For more details, call AT&T's 
Small Business Connection at 
1 800 247-7000, Ext. 201, and 
ask about the MERLIN 
System. Since their 
only business is small 
business, they’re 
specially qualified 
to design a sys- 
tem that’s just 
right for you. 
Then your 
small company can start talking big. 
With the MERLIN Communications 
System from AT&T. When you’ve 
got to be right. 










Its speed dialing 
gets you off to 
a fast start. 


7; 
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Mazda just reinvented the 
small truck. From the ground up. 

The result: An all-new Mazda 
B2000 SE-5. The sporty truck with 
an advanced design, a myriad of 
standard features and a price 
amazingly close to Toyotas and 
Nissan's base trucks. 

Just $6395. 

Yet that modest base price 
delivers an interior that’s actu- 
ally roomier and quieter than 
loyotas or Nissan's standard cab. 

What's more, thanks to its 
exceptionally wide track, long 
wheelbase and sophisticated 


new suspension, an SE-5 is also 
smoother-riding and better- 
handling than both Toyotas and 
Nissan’s base trucks. 

And since it’s a Mazda, that’s 
just the beginning. 

Because the SE-5's standard 
features include: A. Raised 











NEW TRUCK EXPERIENCE. 


white-letter 
steel-belted 
radials and 
white spoker 
wheels. B. Rear 
step bumper 
and a welded, 
double-wall 
bed. C. Sporty 
stripes. D. A 5-speed overdrive 
transmission. E. Full cut-pile 
carpeting. F. Dual door mirrors. 
Plus, G. An all-new interior 
with a cushioned steering 
wheel, trip odometer, side win- 
dow demisters, two-speed 


RT: 5552 —S 
j-——FT: 55.1% 
For improved balance 
and stability, Mazda 
trucks have the widest 
track in their class. 


1 


windshield wipers/ washer with 
intermittent feature and even 
tinted glass all-around. 

You also get a responsive 
overhead cam engine for brisk 
acceleration and the where- 
withal to handle a 1400-Ib. pay- 
load (22 Est. City MPG/27 Est. 
Hwy. MPG”). Not to mention, 
power-assisted ventilated front 
disc brakes for surer stops. 

So test drive an SE-5 soon. 


And experience the sporty 
new truck that's priced close to 


Toyotas and Nissan's base trucks. 


Free Truck Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full-color B2000 
full-line truck catalog, please write to; Maala 
Truck Offer, Box 5960. Orange, CA 92668. 


Comparisons with other makes based upon consumer evalua 
thons and/or available com q lacturet’S Sug 
gested retail price Actual p faxes, hoense. 
freight, options and other dealer cha ra. Price may 
change without notice. Availaty ot vel with specific fea. 
tures may vary. "*EPA estimates for comparison Your mileage 
may vary with trip length, speed and weather Highway miéeage 
will probably be less. 

















a, 
maZDa THE MORE YOU LOOK, THE MORE YOU LIKE. 


Experienced drivers buckle up. 











THE BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN 
YOU THOUGHT 
WAS OUT OF REACH 


ONLY A FEW STEPS AWAY. 


IS NOW 





Now there's a decorating 
series that can give you the kitchen 
RTEAT 1 you ve always wanted. 
3 | It's Your HOME by 
Time-Lire Books. And it 
offers step-by-step instruc- 
tions and how-to illustra- 
tions for more than 300 ex- 
citing decorating projects. 
Kitchens, the first in the 











How to cul a steel strip 


you need to 

begin. It helps 

you choose 

the right tools | 

and materials, 
and explains every 
technique along the 
way. Plus, Kitchens 
shows you exactly what each 
project will look like when 
its completed. 


series, gives you seslidhi 





How to punch starter boles 


Inno time, you'll learn to put upa 
hanging pot rack, build a beautiful butch- 
er block island, install undercounter light- 
ing. And when you're finished in the 
kitchen, Your Home will take you through 
the rest of the house. You'll receive Floors, 
Windows, Outdoors, 





2 Bathrooms and 
f P22 nV much more. 

R A 77 ORR So take the 

} by Nie first step toward a 
ey X )egn) terrific looking 

| | { | “y_| place. Explore the 


~ Your HomeEseries. 
15 Day Free rial 
Examine Kitchens for 15 days, 
free. Keep it and pay $12.95 
($15.95:in' [1 
Canada) 
plus ship- 
ping and handling. 
Other volumes will 
follow —about once 
every other month. 
The same 15 day free 
examination applies. Keep only 
the books you want. Cancel 
anytime. If you decide not to 
keep Kitchens, return it 


How to drill the om he 1s 
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How to assemble the rack 








and you'll be under no further obligation. ee 


If card has been taken, mail to: Time-Lire BooKs 

Time & Life Bldg. Chicago, IL 60611 

Yes, please send me Kitchens as my introduc- 

tion to the Your Home series. | agree to the 
terms described in this ad. pzasr7 


To start your decorating 
library, mail the attached 
card or the coupon. 

Order now. 

And let us show you 
the steps toa great 
looking home. 


f aache pi J 







Name 


CO EEE 








City : 





State or Zip or 
Province. ______ Postal Code___ 


Price subject to change. All orders subject to approval 
Canadian residents please mail form in an envelope 


YOUR HOME tui: 


BOOKS 
© 1945, Time-Life Books Inc, Chicago IL 60611 











TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 


fol @oialelale[-Re) Melelel(-t i Belfel 1h) Customer Inquiries 
At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with | 
yey-reilel|micelia-reM o-ietelalal- mm ial-) Mi melt 1m el @iale lls melerelel 
rece daal-Jal Mme (ih -1i(-) Mele lale(-melmeleleit-s 1 Melelic-iol Rial Jeli llale Beds 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore l|Mint-Mioliinic-1-Malelssle.-legeleleya-) 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, II!.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 


Here’ a great gift idea for everyone who loves a challenge! 


TIME 


The Game 


For everyone who enjoys an exciting, fast-paced 
question/answer game, TIME presents The Game. 

It’s challenging. It’s fun. And it’s certainly not trivial. 
Because the questions included were drawn from sixty 
years of history covered in the pages of TIME. 

Here are over 8,000 ques- 
tions based on the great events, 
personalities, and movements 
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a fast-moving, entertaining 
board game. 

And everyone can enjoy 
The Game, because it includes 
aspecial set of questions for 
children. The Gameis available 
now atfinestores that cater to 
inquiring minds. Or order yours 
today. Call toll-free 800-828-6211 
(In New York, 800-462-6432). 
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ie Letters 
Muzzling the Press 


Your article “Libel Law: Good Inten- 
tions Gone Awry” [ESSAY, March 4] 
claims that if the public would go along, a 
case could be made for banning all libel 
suits by public officials. I would agree ex- 
cept for one essential point: the press in its 
reporting is influencing public debate and 
thus the formulation of public policy. It is 
therefore critical that checks and bal- 
ances apply to the press just as they do to 
the branches of government. In fact, it 
can be argued that it should be easier to 
prove libel. As it is, a public figure is faced 
with an impossible task when malicious 
intent must be proved. Besides, when 
these suits have eventually been tried and 
settled, who has the final say on what it all 


| means? The press 


Mike Petee 
Racine, Wis. 


There is a dangerous thing going on in 
this country. Freedom of the press is being 
undermined by self-styled critics and 
skeptics. Good or bad, the U.S. press is the 
best in the world. Every television outlet, 
radio station, newspaper and newsmaga- 
zine is doing its best to inform the public 
accurately. Who wants media censorship? 
That is for dictatorships 

Jerry Ross 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


The most important factor in any dis- 
cussion of libel is the public interest. The 
press does not own the First Amendment 
It enjoys that freedom only as long as it 
serves the people, that is, as long as it de- 
livers accurate, reliable information. No 
litigant, not even a public figure, should 
be required to prove malice. The question 
should be: Did the press live up to the re- 
quirements of its franchise? 

Stuart Campbell 
Los Angeles 





Song of Protest 

In your article “High Times for 
I. Boone Pickens” [ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS, March 4], you printed the chorus of 
a song titled Pickens 66, written to protest 
the attempted takeover by Pickens of 
Phillips Petroleum. Unfortunately, you 
failed to credit me as the composer of the 
song. I have also been an employee of 

Phillips for 32 years 
Don Sivils 
Bartlesville, Okla 


Stockman’s Pursuit 

It is unreasonable to argue as Reader 
Frank Powell does [LETTERS, March 11] 
that Budget Director David Stockman 
should not criticize the military pension 
program because he has not been a sol- 
dier. By that logic, Stockman could not 
make cuts in NASA until he had been an 
astronaut or reduce aid to the homeless 
until he had been destitute. If we are to 
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Financial Planning: 
What It Is. 
What it isn’t. 





For more than two million Americans, 
financial planners have helped build 
over $150 billion in personal wealth. 
How? Read below. 


No longer a luxury only for those 
with six-figure incomes, financial 
planning has become virtually in- 
dispensable for anyone who’ seri- 
ous about building for the future. 

It's not a quick fix. 

It's not a single financial 
product. 

It's not just for tax planning 


only. 
Amid all the talk about finan- 


cial planning, here, for the record, 


are some of the things a financial 
planner can—and can't—do to 
help you build personal financial 
independence. 


Asingle 
resource for 
financial planning 


A financial planner doesn't replace 


your lawyer or accountant. Instead, 


he works with them to achieve 
your goals. 

He or she doesn't prepare 
your tax returns; your accountant 
does that. Rather, your planner 


helps you plan the best overall 
tax strategy. 

Professional planners look at 
your financial picture as a whole, 
then pull together and coordinate 
the resources you need. 


Covers all the bases 


From the outset, financial plan- 
ning helps you get organized. 

For your first meeting,a plan- 
ner helps gather information about 
you, your family, your finances. 

Getting your financial infor- 
mation collected and organized — 
in itself an important step—is a 
job your planner is uniquely qua- 
lified to handle. 


Works for you 
and your family as a 
single entity 


More than any other professional, 
a financial planner comes to grips 
with the personal side of your 
finances. 

He or she takes time to under- 
stand the needs of each family 
member. 


Helps you 
pay less taxes 


Financial planners work to find 
the most favorable strategies to 
reduce your tax burden and build 
long-term capital. 

They can guide you through 
labyrinthine tax codes and regu- 
lations. They help protect the 
capital you need to grow. 


define your goals 
You know the things you want. A 
financial planner helps you deter- 








mine which are realistic and 
which are not. He or she translates 
your goals into specific financial 
objectives that are measurable in 
dollars and cents. 

The written financial plan 
that's prepared for you gives step- 
by-step recommendations that are 
just as specific. 

Write for 
the IAFP financial 
planning kit 
The International Association 
for Financial Planning is a world- 
wide non-profit organization 
of more than 21,000 members 
involved in the financial plan- 
ning industry. 

Clip this coupon to learn 
more about what financial plan- 
ning can mean for you. 

We'll gladly send you, with 
no obligation, information about 
financial planning, how to choose 
and work with a financial plan- 
ner, and a special financial check- 
list that can help you get prepared 
before you see a planner. 

Write the International Asso- 
ciation for Financial Planning, 
P.O. Box 467579, Atlanta, Georgia 
30346. Or call 800-241-2148. 
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| I'm ready to learn more about 

| financial planning. Please send me, 
without obligation, more informa- 

| tion and a financial checklist to 

l help me get started 


| NAME 





| ADDRESS 


| CITY 





| STATE 





. ZIP CODE. 


| The International Association 
for Financial Planning 

PO. Box 467579 

Atlanta, Georgia 30346 
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Letters 


have competent administrators, we 
should require a background in politics, 
not in Trivial Pursuit. 





Jason de Menil 
Exeter, N.H. 





Historical Fiction 
I recently returned from Atlanta, 
where people were either laughing, crying 
or denouncing CBS’s fictional movie The 
Atlanta Child Murders \ESSAY, Feb. 25]. 
Television networks should be required to 
put an announcement at the beginning of 
their docudramas warning viewers, “The 
program may contain some portions that 
are truthful.” After all, even used-car 
dealers are supposed to certify the mile- 

age on their autos. 

Bill Morris 
Greenville, S.C. 


David Suter’s illustration accompany- 
ing “The Dangers of Docudrama” was ex- 
cellent. Rarely have I seen a drawing that 
so clearly and stunningly represented a 
complex issue. 

Richard McCandless 
Washington, D.C. 


Library Bytes 

Your article on the use of computers 
in public libraries [COMPUTERS, Feb. 25] 
touched on several issues of grave con- 
cern. The prediction that “a lot of infor- 
mation is going to be available only via 
computers” is already reality. Many gov- 
ernment documents and data files for- 
merly available in print free of charge to 
libraries are now offered only in machine- 
readable format for a fee. If this trend 
continues, equal access to information, re- 
gardless of one’s ability to pay for it, will 

be a thing of the past. 
Jean Smith, Reference Librarian 
University of California 
Los Angeles 





I see a conspiracy in the public li- 
brary. Advocates of computers have con- 
vinced us that we should replace benign, 
inexpensive, non-energy-consuming card 
catalogs with expensive, maintenance- 
requiring, energy-consuming computer 
terminals. This is progress? 

Kenneth N. Sharpe 
Peachtree City, Ga. 


Each time I work on a computer, I am 
amazed at the potential it has and the 
abundance of information I am able to re- 
trieve. For the experienced user, the joy of 
a computer is in finding valuable informa- 
tion by surprise. 

James A. Mumm 
Milwaukee 
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If you still believe in me, save me. 


For nearly a hundred years, the Statue of Liberty 
has been America’s most powerful symbol of free 
dom and hope. Today the corrosive action of almost a 
century of salt air and weather has eaten away at the 
iron framework, etched holes in the copper exterior 

Less than a mile away, on Ellis Island where the 
ancestors of nearly half of all Americans first 
stepped onto American soil, the Great Hall of the 
Immigration Center is a hollow ruin. Rooms are van 
dalized, walls crumbling in decay. 

Inspiring plans have been developed to restore 
the Statue and to create at Ellis Island a living 
monument to the ethnic diversity of this country of 
immigrants. But unless restoration is begun now, 
these two national treasures could be closed at the 
very time we celebrate their hundredth anniversaries 


Send your tax deductible donations to THE LADY, Box 1986, N.Y.C. 10018. Or call 1-800-USA-LADY toll free. The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation, Inc. ©’84 


The 230 million dollars needed to carry out the work 
is needed now. 

All of the money must come from private dona- 
tions; the federal government is not raising the funds. 
This is consistent with the Statue’s origins. It was the 
French and American people themselves whose con- 
tributions financed its construction. 

The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Centennial 
Commission is asking every American business, every 
American citizen to join in raising these funds. The torch 
of liberty is everyone's to cherish. Could we hold up our 
heads as Americans if we allowed the time to come when 
she can no longer hold up hers? 

One hundred years ago school children gave 
their pennies to put her up. Your dollars can keep her 
from falling down. 







KEEP 
THE 
TORCH 
LIT 





And now alittle traveling music 
from Casio. 


' CASIO 


"Where miracles never cease 





Penny-wise and pound-foolish 


Recently in this space we hit hard at federal waste and inefficiency. We 
cited the Grace Commission study, and urged that the federal govern- 
ment be operated more like a private business, especially now, with the 
huge deficit hovering so threateningly over the American economy. 
Today, we'd like to cite an area in which it's wasteful and inefficient not 
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Battle of the Missiles 


Stressing the threat from Moscow, Reagan rams the MX through the Senate 


t was an expenditure of po- 
litical capital that Presi- 
dents make only a few times 

in a four-year term, and 
only for matters they deem ab- 
solutely essential. Just five 
hours before the Senate was to 
vote last week on spending $1.5 
billion for construction of 21 
| more MX missiles, Ronald 
Reagan rode by motorcade 
from the White House to Capi- 
tol Hill for a climactic personal 
appeal on behalf of the contro- 
| versial weapon. Meeting with 
Republican Senators over 
lunch in the Mansfield Room, 
the President pulled out a $5 
bill to pay for his meal and 
quipped to Majority Leader 
Bob Dole, “Include a 15% tip.” 
Dole and the rest of the Senate pro- 
vided a lot more than that. Late that after- 
| noon they gave approval of the new ten- 
warhead missiles by the surprisingly wide 
vote of 55 to 45, a crucial boost for Rea- 
gan’s campaign to double the size of the 
nation’s MX arsenal. It was a reluctant 
majority; although most Senators have 
qualms about the MX, many feared that a 
vote against it would jeopardize the newly 
restarted arms talks in Geneva. In part 
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The clout is still there: Reagan at his press conference 


the vote reflected U.S. concerns that two 
Soviet missiles believed to be mobile, the 
MX-size SS-X-24 and the smaller SS-X- 
25, may be nearing deployment 

But the ten-vote margin was primari- 
ly an impressive personal victory for Rea- 
gan, demonstrating that his clout with 
Congress remains strong, at least when he 
takes a personal stand. Conceded Demo- 
crat Lawton Chiles, who led the floor 
fight against the MX: “It’s hard to beat 








the President.” The size of the 
® Administration’s victory in the 
= Senate greatly enhanced the 
MX’s chances for getting past 
> the Democrats in the House, 
which is scheduled for a simi- 
lar vote this week. Admitted 
California Congressman Tony 
Coehlo, one of the strongest 
MX foes: “Thanks to the wide 
Senate margin, we probably 
can’t win in the House.” 

Reagan nevertheless was 
taking nothing for granted. 
During his Thursday-evening 
press conference, he began flog- 
ging the House, using the same 
arguments that had worked so 
effectively with Senators. “Now 
is the testing time for the House 
of Representatives,” said the 
President. “The votes there will answer 
the question of whether we stand united at 
Geneva or whether America will face the 
Soviet Union as a nation divided over the 
most fundamental questions of our na- 
tional security.” For good measure Rea- 
gan ordered Max Kampelman, chief U.S. 
negotiator in Geneva, to return to Wash- 
ington and lobby House members on be- 
half of the MX. 

The largest strategic missile in the | 





U.S. arsenal, the MX has sparked one 
controversy after another over four Ad- 
ministrations (see box). The latest rescue 
effort waged in its behalf stems from a 
compromise reached last year with a 
group of House Democrats led by Les As- 
pin, the new (since January) chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. At the 
time, Congress voted to set aside the $1.5 
billion for production of 21 missiles but to 
hold the money in escrow for a year and 
then reconsider the project. One reason 
Moscow was then boycotting arms talks 
with Washington, and the Administra- 
tion argued persuasively that the Soviets 
should not be rewarded with a unilateral 
USS. strategic-arms concession 

As this year’s congressional review 
approached, arms-negotiation diplomacy 
between the superpowers changed radi- 
cally. The Soviets agreed in January to re- 
turn to the bargaining table, and the new 
round of talks began March 12. Yet Rea- 
gan’s most effective argument for extend- 
ing the MX was basically the same: can- 
celing the program would still send the 
wrong signal to Moscow and would un- 
dercut the U.S. bargaining position in Ge- 
neva to boot. 

Arms-control advocates, church 
groups and nuclear-freeze organizations 
reject the President's reasoning, and they 
mounted an intense campaign to turn wa- 
vering Senators against the MX. Florida 
Senator Paula Hawkins, for example, re- 
ceived some 1,500 pieces of mail, largely 


| against the missile, in the three days be- 
| fore the vote. For its part, the Administra- 


tion enlisted its entire legislative affairs 
staff, Cabinet secretaries and notables 
like Henry Kissinger to argue its cause. 
Said one White House staffer: “We just 
could not afford to lose.” 

Three weeks ago, Rea- 
gan began playing host at a 
series of 8 a.m. breakfasts for 
small groups of 24 to 36 Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, usu- 
ally with Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger 
and National Security Chief 
Robert McFarlane on hand 
to answer questions. Reagan 
would show up around 8:30 
to make an extemporaneous 
pitch. He spoke with dozens 
of other lawmakers over the 
telephone 

When Reagan caught up 
with New York’s Alfonse 
D'Amato, the Senator was at 
a restaurant in Manhattan's 
Little Italy. Moments earlier, 
D’Amato’s dinner had been 
interrupted by a prank call 
from Congressman Guy Mo- 
linari of Staten Island. Con- 
vinced that his old friend 
was prolonging the joke, 
D'Amato bellowed into the 
telephone, “Molinari. you 
creep, cut out this crap!” Af- 
ter identifying himself, the 
President did not have to be- 





MX lift-off (1983) 


Dummy warheads from MX streak earthward near end of 4,130-mile test flight (1984) 








labor his cause before obtaining the morti- | the table. The only major weapons system 


fied D’Amato’s support 


ever to serve as true trade-off material 


The White House provided sympa- | was the antiballistic-missile defense, 


thetic hearings to Congressmen who hint- 
ed that their vote might depend on an Ad- 
ministration favor in their home district; a 
top official made sure the back scratching 
stopped short of anything “illegal or ex- 
pensive.” Reagan aides also put out the 
word that the President might not be ea- 
_ ger to campaign next year 
: for Republican Senators 
* who failed to vote right—a 
= tactic that almost backfired 
$ with Pennsylvania's Arlen 
= Specter, who confronted 
Reagan about it during the 
Capitol Hill lunch. Specter 
and others also heard from 
Geneva, where Kampelman 
and Colleague John Tower, 
a former Senator, made calls 
to warn that the U.S. needed 
the MX asa bargaining tool 

That is a hotly debated 
argument. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration carefully re- 
frained from calling the MX 
a bargaining “chip,” which 
would imply a willingness to 
trade the system away. Even 
if the MX were used in the 
talks, moreover, that would 
provide no guarantee that its 
status would remain perma- 
nently negotiable. The Ford 
Administration conceived of 
the cruise missile largely as a 
bargaining item, for exam- 
ple, but the U.S. has since 
been reluctant to place 
cruise missiles, especially 
the sea-launched variety, on 
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which led to a 1972 treaty that limited 
such systems. 

Another pro-MX argument was in- 
troduced into the debate at the last min- 
ute, thanks to the timely Pentagon release 
to Congress of information, including 
glossy four-color sketches, about the 
U.S.S.R.’s latest missile hardware. Actu- 
ally, most of the data have been known for 
some time. While the Soviets have so far 
stored their SS-X-24s in “garages” easily 
detectable by U.S. spy satellites, they 
are experimenting with a mobile version 
that can be raised and fired from a rail- 
way launcher disguised to look like part 
of an ordinary freight train. The smaller 
SS-X-25, which has a single warhead 
comparable to the proposed U.S. Midget- 
man, will be transported and launched 
from flatbed trucks 


nder the rules of the 1979 Stra- 

tegic Arms Limitation Treaty, 

which both superpowers are ob- 

serving even though it was never 
ratified by the Senate, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are allowed to deploy one new 
missile system each. Moscow claims the 
SS-X-24 as its entry. Washington the 
MX. The Soviets. who now have six 
types of missiles in their ICBM arsenal. 
insist that the SS-X-25 is merely an up- 
dated version of the SS-13 and thus does 
not qualify as a new weapon or as a 
SALT violation. The Reagan Administra- 
tion has disputed that point several 
times. In any case, said Secretary of 
State Shultz last week, the approaching 
mobility of Soviet missiles could pose 
new problems for Washington in keeping 
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track of weapons aimed against the U.S. 

In the end, the outcome in the Senate 
depended on a small group of about a doz- 
en fence sitters. Many of them, like Haw- 
kins and Specter, reportedly did not de- 
cide until the last day. Four Republicans 
and three Democrats who voted against 
the missile last year switched positions. 
Maryland Senator Charles Mathias, a Re- 
publican, explained his switch on strate- 
gic grounds, expecially the MX’s accura- 
cy. Said he: “Without the MX we don’t 
have a hard-target capability.” 

Though Reagan blithely disavowed 
his aides’ warnings about political retalia- 
tion, the final vote bore the marks of 
tough party discipline. Only eight of the 
Senate’s 53 Republicans voted against the 
MX measure. The G.O.P. defections were 
more than offset by ten Democratic votes 
for the MX, including that of Minority 
Leader Robert Byrd, a longtime MX sup- 
porter. Said Democrat Christopher Dodd: 
“The negotiations in Geneva are what put 
this over the top. I'll bet Reagan got ten 
votes on that basis alone.” 

Moscow’s reaction to the Senate vote 
was reasonably muted. Soviet media con- 
tinued to describe the MX as a “first- 











Nation 


strike missile."* Not surprisingly, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency TASS accused the 
Senate of “bowing to unprecedented pres- 
sure from the Reagan Administration and 
the U.S. military-industrial complex.” 
The MX vote had no immediately dis- 
cernible effect on the talks in Geneva. 
US. and Soviet spokesmen announced 
that they had reached agreement, as 
planned, on dividing into three negotia- 
tion groups, one each to consider strategic 
weapons, Euromissiles and space arms. 


emocrats were quick to deflate 
Die: that the President’s 





MX victory would provide mo- 

mentum in Congress for his other 
unpopular programs, including large in- 
creases in the military budget and new aid 
to antigovernment contra guerrillas in 
Nicaragua. Even Republican Senator 
Paul Laxalt, Reagan's closest friend in 
Congress, admits that those are “wholly 
different issues,” without the patriotic 
overtones that Reagan evoked so effec- 
tively in the MX campaign. Some legisla- 
tors were even talking of chopping $1 bil- 
lion or more from the $3.7 billion the 
Administration has requested for re- 





search on the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
usually called Star Wars. 

Nor did last week’s vote necessarily 
bode well for the next stage of MX fund- 
ing, which is due to come up for approval 
in Congress later this year. In that phase, 
the Administration is seeking $4 billion 
for 48 new missiles. Several Senators 
warned the President that their votes for 
MX < last week should not be construed as 
commitments to future funding. Said 
Georgia’s Senator Sam Nunn, a defense 
expert: “I can say with very firm convic- 
tion I will not vote for any number ap- 
proaching 48.” 

Firm convictions about the MX have 
a way of changing, however; the Senate 
alone has taken at least a dozen votes on 
the MX over the years. By the time the is- 
sue arrives before Congress again, the 
MX may be only a year or so away from 
initial deployment, and there could well 
be changes in the Geneva outlook. About 
the only safe prediction is that the MX de- 
bate will continue to claim a large share of 
the Administration’s energy and political 
reserves. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Sam Allis and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 











The current plan is to base 100 missiles in existing Min- 
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Weapon and Target 


oO ne of the few things about the MX missile that detractors 
rarely criticize is the way it performs. Though still an ex- 
perimental weapon (its full name is Missile Experimental), 
in seven operational tests the MX has given every indication 
that it can ably carry out its assigned function: conveying up 
to ten nuclear warheads to separate targets 
over ranges that exceed 8,000 miles. The 
missile, which is 71 ft. long, 92 in. in diameter 
and weighs 190,000 lbs. at launch, fires 
through four stages. In the final phase, a 
4-ft.-long “bus,” steered by an on-board guid- 
ance system and small propulsion jets, ma- 
neuvers to release the warheads on trajector- 
ies that would deliver them within 200 ft. of 
their precise destination. 

The glitches that have dogged the MX 
for more than a dozen years have occurred in 
just about everything except its basic tech- 
nology. The weapon was conceived as a 
counter to the new generation of Soviet mis- 
siles whose accuracy rendered the silo-based 
U.S. Minuteman increasingly vulnerable. 
But the MX until 1983 was a missile in 
search of a home, or basing mode. In an ef- 
fort to make it “survivable,” or impervious to 
a Soviet first strike, Pentagon planners stud- 
ied at least 37 basing ideas, including one 


that would have kept the MX arsenal perma- Warhead assembly 


nently airborne and another that would have 

shunted 200 missiles in and out of 4,600 shelters along under- 
ground rail tracks, keeping the enemy guessing about which 
shelters were in use at any given time. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration even proposed, and then quickly dropped, a “dense 
pack” cluster of missiles on the theory that some of the weap- 
ons would survive an attack if they were concentrated in one 
location. 





uteman silos in eastern Wyoming and western Nebraska, the 
very storage points that were deemed indefensible at the be- 
ginning of the program. Theoretically, by firing just two war- 
heads per MX silo, the Soviets could destroy the entire arse- 
nal, taking out up to 1,000 U.S. warheads. The same attack 
could score less than a third as many “kills” against the Min- 
utemen, since they are armed with a maximum of only three 
warheads. Thus, charge MX critics, by dan- 
gling a more threatening target in front of So- 
viet military strategists, yet failing to make it 
secure, the U.S. is actually increasing its vul- 
nerability to a first strike. Says Senator Gary 
Hart, a leading opponent of the MX: “In a 
crisis, it becomes a stick of dynamite.” 

The Administration, which decried what 
it saw as a “window of vulnerability” in 
U.S. missile power before it took office in 
1981, contends that the Minuteman silos 
can be “hardened” with additional concrete. 
But whether they would be strong enough 
even then is doubtful. In an attempt to 
defuse the issue, Air Force General Bennie 
Davis, commander of the Strategic Air 
Command, vainly sought to convince a con- 
gressional subcommittee three weeks ago 
that the “window” expression was shorthand 
not for silo exposure but for overall strategic 
inferiority. 

Even if the Administration begins de- 
ploying the MX as scheduled by the fall of 
1986, the missile will still serve only as a 
transition to other, less vulnerable weapons. A presidential 
commission headed by retired Air Force Lieut. General 
Brent Scowcroft, which reluctantly recommended basing the 
MX in Minuteman silos for the near future, also concluded 
that the U.S. should begin immediately building a 1,000-unit 
force of single-headed Midgetman missiles, which will be 
mobile—and less easily targetable. 
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Weighing a New 
Mideast Role 


Washington changes gears 


lowly, warily, all but imperceptibly, 

the Administration may be inching 
its way back to a role in Middle East ne- 
gotiations. Policymakers are far from 
convinced, however, that the time is quite 
right. Said a senior official last week: “We 
are shifting from neutral to first gear, but 
we're not at cruising speed yet.” 

The first step toward bringing the 
U.S. into the arena was taken in February 
by Jordan’s King Hussein, who wooed 
Palestine Liberation Organization Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat into an ambiguous 
agreement to pursue peace with Israel. 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak is 
working to thaw the “cold peace” with Is- 
rael by exchanging emissaries with Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres. Mubarak later 
flew to Washington to make a personal 
plea to President Reagan for renewed 
U.S. involvement. Then, last week, the 
globe-trotting Egyptian leader joined 
King Hussein on a trip to Baghdad to en- 
list the support of Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein. Not since Reagan took office 
have Arab leaders displayed such an ag- 
gressive effort to revive the dormant 
peace process and, most important, to get 
the US. back into the diplomatic game. 

So far, the Reagan Administration 
has been standoffish, giving the Arab 
overtures wary encouragement while 
| avoiding, at least for the time being, any 
direct involvement. In his press confer- 
ence last week, the President said that the 
US. “did not want to participate in the 
negotiations—it wouldn't be any of our 
business to do so.” He added, however, 


his work and that the U.S. would “do 
whatever we could to help bring the war- 
ring parties together.” 

Reagan has ample reason for caution, 
The Administration’s 1982 Middle East 
peace plan, which called for Palestinian 
self-government on the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip in association with Jordan, 
was peremptorily rejected by Israel and 
manhandled by indecisive Arab coun- 
tries. Washington's well-intentioned at- 
tempts to make peace in Lebanon led to 
the deaths of 267 American servicemen 
and ended in the mortifying withdrawal 
of U.S. troops early last year. For the past 
13 months, U.S. diplomacy in the Middle 
East has essentially been on hold. The 
tragedies in Lebanon had resulted in a 
vague policy known as disengagement, a 
virtual do-nothing stance. When the U.S.- 
mediated accord between Israel and Leb- 
anon crumbled in March 1984, Secretary 
of State George Shultz remarked bitterly 
that Middle East governments reluctant 
to accept American peace overtures 
“must bear the responsibility to find alter- 
| native formulas.” 

While the newest Arab initiatives im- 
ply an awakening sense of responsibility, 








that he had “complimented” Mubarak for | 
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An unusual formation: King Hussein and Mubarak flank Saddam Hussein in Baghdad 


they leave unresolved a number of critical 
issues. The Hussein-Arafat agreement 
suggested that a Jordanian-Palestinian 
team, selected by the two leaders, be em- 
powered to negotiate with Israel and the 
US. in a U.N. conference. Reagan indi- 
cated last week that the U.S. might meet 
with such a delegation if that would fur- 
ther direct negotiations with Israel. But 
no meeting could include members of the 
P.L.O., with which the US. and Israel 


refuse to bargain. Hussein and Arafat 
also endorsed a confederation of Jordan 
and a Palestinian state on the West Bank, 
but they gave little indication of how 
this new entity would be run. Moreover, 
their accord does not explicitly accept Is- 
rael’s right to exist or U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242, which calls for 
the exchange of Israeli-occupied territory 
for peace. 

“It is not a question of just putting up 
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Carter: Take the Initiative 


immy Carter rightly remembers the Camp David accords as the crowning 
achievement of his presidency, and he would like to ensure that they do not 
come to naught. In his new book, The Blood of Abraham, to be published next 
week by Houghton Mifflin, Carter traces the history of Middle East conflicts 
from biblical times and implores the Reagan Administration to make a more 
strenuous effort to resolve them. 





“Under Reagan, the peace process has come to a 
screeching halt,” Carter declares, “and the debacle in 
Lebanon severely damaged or destroyed our influence in 
that area.” Carter complains that instead of negotiation, 
Reagan “has tended to prefer the threat or use of Ameri- 
can military force,” a policy that has proved to be “par- 
ticularly painful and embarrassing” in the Middle East. 
The former President agrees with Arab moderates like 
Jordan’s King Hussein that for the U.S. to have focused 
so heavily on Lebanon was “wasteful and counterpro- 
ductive.” Carter’s advice: “The initiative for peace talks 
must come from the U.S.” 

Not that he is optimistic. He concludes after a 1983 
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visit to the region that the Arab states are as unwilling as 

ever to “give clear and official recognition” to Israel’s right to exist within secure 
borders, while the Israelis are just as reluctant to withdraw from the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip and grant self-determination to the Palestinians. He 
compares the relatively moderate views of many West Bank Palestinians with 
the overheated and unrealistic rhetoric of some Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion officials, who in conversation “rarely mentioned the plight of their brothers 
in the West Bank and Gaza.”’ Adds Carter: “Their statements . . . made it clear 
why the Israelis consider them mortal enemies and why the differences between 
Israel and the P.L.O. spokesmen seem irreconcilable.” 

Although the former President praises many of the Middle East leaders he 
has known, it is obvious that his hero is the late Anwar Sadat, whose home village 
Carter visited in 1983, some 17 months after Sadat’s death. In his lifetime Sadat 
was condemned by many fellow Arabs for making peace with Israel. In Carter's 
view Sadat remained true to his Arab heritage even as he moved “toward peace 
for his people and justice for the Palestinians by acknowledging the need for in- 
cremental progress through negotiation.” 
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a new sign,” says a US. official who is du- 
bious about the agreement, “but of deliv- 
ering.” Thus the Administration politely 
declined Mubarak’s pleas for greater U.S. 
involvement in the process. 

Mubarak, surprised by the cool recep- 
tion his plan got in Washington, called the 
US. attitude “almost ... defeatist.” He 
flew off to Jordan for a meeting with Hus- 
sein, then headed with the King on a sur- 
prise trip to Iraq where he urged President 
Saddam Hussein to join the peace process. 
After years of taking a hard-line stand 
against negotiations with Israel, Iraq ap- 
pears to be changing its tune. Iraq’s Presi- 
dent wants his country to be in the main- 
stream of the Arab world and not to be 
linked with the likes of Libya and Syria. 
“In the past,” says a Western ambassador 
in Baghdad, “one could expect Iraq to 
have its own agenda. Any compromise 
with Israel was unacceptable. Now, Iraq 
will not stand in the way.” 

While the three Arab leaders met in 
Baghdad, Jordanian Foreign Minister 
Taher Masri was in Washington urging 
Shultz to embrace the new Arab initia- 
tive. He got little more than vague prom- 
ises of “support and cooperation” from 
Shultz, who indicated he might meet with 
Masri and Egypt's foreign minister some- 
time in the next two months. Warned 
Masri: “This may be the last chance. 
The future will only be good for the fanat- 
ics and the extremists.” 


crucial question is Israel's attitude. So 

far the Arab initiatives have not 
“gone far enough to galvanize a positive 
Israeli response,” says one U.S. official. 
As the leader of a fragile coalition gov- 
ernment, Peres may have trouble bar- 
gaining with the Arabs. The conservative 
Likud adamantly opposes territorial ex- 
change, which for some is the basic coin 
of the peace negotiations. Peres and his 
Labor Party are not now in a position to 
dominate the Likud or ease it out of pow- 
er in new elections. The U.S., however, 
supports the Prime Minister’s approach 
to the Arab overtures. “He has been care- 
ful and reserved, but open,” says an 
American diplomat. “He has made no 
snap judgments but is waiting to see what 
happens.” 

Washington will be seeking the quiet 
backing of Algeria, a country that could 
lend support to Arafat in breaking with 
hard-line Syria by agreeing to negotiate. In 
addition, Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Murphy will leave in mid-April 
on a fact-finding tour of the Middle East. 
“There is no virtue in doing nothing,” ad- 
mits one senior American diplomat. But 
Reagan insists that, although he would be 
happy to meet with a delegation of Jorda- 
nians and Palestinians, it is up to the Arabs 
to find a way to get formal negotiations un- 
der way. As he put it at his press confer- 
ence, “It'sa case of their inviting us, not the 
other way around.” —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
SE EC I ae 


“Your Leadership Ils Demanded” 


his time it was different. The majesty of the White House, the Marine sen- 

tries, the presidential panoply—none of it overwhelmed the audience as it 
had only a couple of years before. These were a dozen of the nation’s top 
businessmen, and they were worried as they pulled up chairs in the Roosevelt 
Room with Ronald Reagan, incoming Chief of Staff Donald Regan and their 
inner circle. 

Robert Beck, chairman of both the Prudential Insurance Co. of America and 
the Business Roundtable, was polite but very plainspoken. Businessmen were 
frightened by the deficits. They had all concluded there was no chance the U.S. 
was going to grow its way out of those huge shortfalls. Their priorities for this 
year, from one through ten, were all the same: do something about the deficits. 

Beck looked to his left down the polished table at an attentive Reagan and 
made the most impassioned plea he has ever made in any of his White House 
trips. “You are such a great communicator, Mr. President,” he said. “If you put 
together a package that is fair to everybody, the American people will buy it. 
Your leadership is demanded.” Reagan nodded silently, neither yes nor no. His 
audience filed out. 

They left the White House, however, determined to carry on the campaign. 
Reagan, they feel, must agree to defense cuts and take the lead in restraining the 
huge increases in Social Security 
and health-care costs. Otherwise, 
little if anything will get done. 
The Roundtable has launched a 
million-dollar effort to rally pub- 
lic support. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce exhorted its members 
last week to keep the pressure on 
the Government to cut spending. 
And when the Republican. Sen- 
ate leadership went to the White 
House last Friday, the Senators 
added their weight to the grow- 
ing pressure for help from the 
Oval Office. 

Does Reagan feel it? Maybe, 
but maybe not. His style of pas- 
sive leadership perplexes corporate heads and scholars who fancy the way Teddy 
Roosevelt bounded and blustered his way to success. Reagan waits. He sets the 
premise, lets the arguments rage, the crisis rise. Often, extraneous issues do get 
brushed aside, consensus develops, and Reagan steps in to finish the job—and 
take credit. The technique has worked on tax cuts, NATO missiles and arms con- 
trol, and may with the MX. Indeed, Reagan fervently believes that his budget as 
proposed is a package that should be acceptable to Congress. 

But can Reagan sweat his way to success this time? Even the best of leaders 
may try his magic once too often. A lot of people in Washington think Reagan 
must make another move on the deficits soon or risk a political gridlock of serious 
proportions. Lobbyist Charls Walker casts his practiced eyes out over the country 
and sees “increasing economic pain” in autos, steel, textiles, agriculture, chemi- 
cals and oil. “This thing could turn quickly,” Walker counsels his clients. “Eco- 
nomic euphoria could vanish. This is not an issue that will wait for a solution. 
This needs presidential leadership.” 

Some of Reagan’s own Cabinet officers have quietly urged business acquaint- 
ances to turn up the heat on the President. Reagan friends have suggested a 
Camp David summit on the deficits, with Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole 
and House Speaker Tip O'Neill. The President smiles and waits. 

In fact, he has gained a little ground. Word is spreading that some of the pe- 
rennial complainers, like farmers and retired people, are willing to take their 
lumps if groups such as corporations and universities take theirs. But they also 
want Reagan to cut defense and get a bit more revenue out of the wealthy. The 
contenders creep a little closer together. 

Reagan’s momentary reaction to all this may have come when a Senate Re- 
publican leader asked how Reagan stayed so vigorous. The President told the sto- 
ry of two psychiatrists. “How do you look so young year in year out listening to 
your patients’ depressing problems?” the younger wanted to know. “Listen?” 
asked the older. “You mean we're supposed to listen?” 


Prudential Chairman Beck, Regan and Reagan 
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“Play it safe 
with GMS 


Protection Plan? 


Protect yourself against unexpected repair bills. 


aN 
4 

All you need to have along is GM’s 
Protection Plan. It enhances your 
regular GM new vehicle warranty 
and goes well beyond it to protect 
you against unexpected repair 
bills. This protection can extend 
up to 50,000 miles with Custom 
Plan coverage, or unlimited mile- 
age under the Major Guard Plan, 





available on select 
Oldsmobile, 
Buick and 
Cadillac models. 
If something does go 
wrong with your new GM car or 
light truck anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada, simply take it to any 
GM dealer for repair. All you'll 
pay will be a small deductible for 
covered repairs. 

When you purchase the Plan, 
chances are you'll also qualify for a 
GM Protection Card at no extra 
charge. Use it to charge the cost of 


*In California, if the vehicle is being financed, Plans purchased at the time of, or in connection with vehicle 







most any product or service avail- 
able at participating GM dealers... 
even the GM Plan itself!* You also 
get a full year’s transportation 
benefits along with the card.** 

So why not play it smart? 
When you buy a new GM car or 
light-duty truck, insist on the 
genuine GM Protection Plan. We 
think you'll find it’s great protec- 
tion to have along—even if you 
never need it. 


Protection 


Plan 





purchase may not be financed separately. ** Transportation benefits and services provided through United States Auto Club Motoring Division, Inc 


AMSTEL LIGHT BIER...95 CALORIES NEVER TAST ED $0 IMPORTED. 
Imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York, 














Nation 


The President's choice: a relaxed political pro and an accomplished negotiator 


Reaching Out to Labor 


Reagan picks Brock, a unifier, to replace Donovan 


A: U.S. Trade Representative for the 
past four years, William E. Brock, 54, 
has been a vocal opponent of the protec- 
tionism that many labor leaders have de- 
manded for their beleaguered industries. 
As a four-term Republican Congressman 
and a one-term Senator from Tennessee 
until 1976, Brock was so conservative, the 
AFL-CIO says, that he voted with labor on 
only 14% of the issues that mattered most 
to it. Earlier, as an executive of his fam- 
ily’s candy company, he supported its 
nonunion-shop policy. So when President 
Reagan selected Brock last week to re- 
place Raymond Donovan as Secretary of 
Labor, why were union leaders pleased? 
Declared AFL-CIO President Lane Kirk- 
land: “He has earned our respect. We look 
forward to a new and constructive rela- 
tionship with the Labor Department.” 
One reason for the friendly welcome is 
that relations between the Administration 
and union leaders could hardly get worse; 
the AFL-CIO threw its support behind Dem- 
ocrat Walter Mondale more than a year 
before last November's election, and Rea- 
gan successfully blasted his foe as a captive 
of such “special interests.” Furthermore, 
Donovan, a former New Jersey construc- 
tion-company executive, had done little to 
build a smoother relationship. Repeatedly 
under investigation, and finally indicted on 
fraud and larceny charges last October, he 
was too preoccupied to be effective. Al- 
though Reagan defended Donovan to the 
end, many of the President’s aides and 
union leaders alike were relieved when 
Donovan, advised that he would soon be 
facing a trial, finally quit two weeks ago. 
Brock has strengths of his own that 
make him attractive to many labor lead- 
ers. Unpretentious and relaxed, he is a 
political operator who exudes reasonable- 
ness even when dealing with opponents. 
Said one AFL-CIO official: “We disagree 
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with Brock, but Brock listens.” Said 
Brock of Kirkland: “He's an old friend, a 
man I have a great respect for, and a man 
I think I can work comfortably with.” 
Nor has Brock’s record as Trade Repre- 
sentative been completely inimical to la- 
bor. While he argued strongly for free 
trade, Brock nevertheless negotiated vol- 


auto and steel producers. Nevada Senator 
Paul Laxalt summed up Brock’s assets 
with the observation: “I don’t suppose 
we've had anybody in the party who's 
been more successful at reaching out.” 

Brock said he saw his new job as “a 
challenge that is impossible to resist.” He 
added that his role will be not just to earn 
the trust of labor leaders, but to “create as 
many jobs as I can. That is the fundamen- 
tal goal of this Administration.” That ap- 
parently means Brock will follow the Ad- 
ministration line against closed-shop leg- 
islation and will push to abolish the 
minimum-wage requirement for teenage 
workers. 

The President praised Brock’s work as 
Republican National Committee chair- 
man from 1977 to 1980, even though Rea- 
gan had initially supported another candi- 
date for the position. As chairman, Brock 
was a moderating and unifying influence 
in the party, contributing to Reagan's 
victory in 1980. Brock’s latest job may sig- 
nal an effort by the White House to soften 
labor opposition to the Administration 
and to lure more workers away from the 
Democratic Party. Almost half of rank- 
and-file union workers voted for Reagan 
despite their leaders’ endorsement of 
Mondale. One of Brock’s assigned duties, 
Reagan said pointedly, will be to encour- 
age better relations between the Adminis- 
tration and all workers, both “organized 
and unorganized.” —By Ed Magnuson. 


Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
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Criminal Links 
Mexico's corrupt police 


he U.S. has long suspected police 

complicity in the drug trade, and 
Mexico has at last confirmed it. The 
criminal links, the Mexican government 
says, include police “protection of per- 
sonnel and goods, custody of drugs in 
transit, as well as continuing services of 
information.” 

That acknowledgment came as au- 
thorities arraigned six Jalisco state po- 
licemen last week on charges related to 
the kidnap and murder of U.S. Narcot- 
ics Agent Enrique Camarena Salazar in 
Guadalajara last month. The arrested 
officers have confessed that drug traf- 
fickers offered them from $200 to 
$6,250 a month for official protection— 
a tempting bribe for men who make 
only $200 to $400 a month and often 
must buy their own pistols. 

One arrested officer, Commander Ga- 
briel Gonzalez Gonzalez, died in police 
custody. Mexican authorities, insisting 
that Gonzalez died of natural causes, de- 
scribed him as a cocaine addict and an 
“intimate friend” of alleged Drug King- 
pin Rafael Caro Quintero. But U.S. offi- 
cials considered Gonzalez trustworthy: as 
Jalisco’s top homicide detective for Gua- 
dalajara, Gonzalez had been investigating 


| the Camarena kidnaping and the disap- 
untary import restrictions with foreign | 


pearance of six other Americans in recent 
months. 

Several of the arrested officers 
charged that their confessions had been 


| wrung by torture. Two of them, however, 


have admitted kidnaping Camarena 
They say the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration agent went along willingly when 
he saw who they were. Camarena’s bat- 
tered body was found three weeks ago in a 
plastic bag in a neighboring state, along 
with that of his Mexican pilot, Alfredo 
Zavala Avelar. 

Mexican officials also arrested six ci- 
vilians in connection with the crime, and 
they expect to arrest more policemen as 


| the search widens. In Washington on Fri- 


day, Mexican Attorney General Sergio 
Garcia Ramirez met with Edwin Meese, 
his U.S. counterpart, on future joint drug- 
control operations. Meanwhile, on High- 
way 111 near Camarena’s home in the 
California town of Calexico, a billboard 
put up by his friends carried a dire mes- 
sage for those who are thinking of cross- 
ing the border £ 


NOT SAFE TO TRAVEL TO 


GUADALAJARA 
Mi EXICO. S CAMARENA 
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SUBWAY GUNMAN 


Prime-Time Celebrity 


Although New York “Vigi- 
lante” Bernhard Goetz is reputed 
to be publicity shy, he was any- 
thing but reticent last week. Goetz 
seemed to be everywhere, telling 
his increasingly disputed story 
about shooting and wounding four 
black teenagers who approached 
him on a Manhattan subway last 
Dec. 22. He appeared on local 
television news shows, wrote a by- 
lined article for the New York 
Post, and ate take-out Chinese food with Barbara Walters in his 
14th Street apartment for ABC’s 20/20. ABC broadcast segments 
of a tape made by New Hampshire police on which Goetz is 
heard saying, “I knew in my heart I was a murderer.” 

Goetz may tell his story next week to a second grand jury in- 
vestigating him. The tactic is unorthodox; if he testifies (no date 
has yet been set), he waives immunity and anything he says can be 
used against him later in court. The grand jury, which was con- 
vened last week on the basis of new evidence, heard testimony 
from a subway passenger who contradicted Goetz’s account of the 
shooting. Two of the gunman’s victims, Troy Canty and James 
Ramseur, also appeared after they were granted immunity. 

One of Goetz’s attorneys, Joseph Kelner, was not happy 
about his client’s recent volubility. The more Goetz talks, admit- 
ted Kelner, the more difficult he is to defend. 





The ubiquitous Goetz 


THE PRESIDENT 
Hear, Hear (in Stereo) 


Balance, be it ideological, legislative or otherwise, is much 
sought after by politicians. But Ronald Reagan is hoping for a 
different sort of equilibrium from a second hearing aid that he 
wore in public last week. The President started wearing an aid in 
his right ear 18 months ago, but the White House announced 
that he is now “experimenting” with a second one in his left ear 
in order “to achieve balance” in distinguishing the direction of 
sounds, 

Businessman J. Peter Grace first recommended the im- 
proved hearing devices to Reagan. The new aids, made by Star- 
key Labs Inc., the Minneapolis manufacturer of his old aid, are 
half-inch-long devices called intracanal aids, meaning that they 





go inside the ear canal. The battery-operated devices are sched- 
uled to go on the market next month at a retail cost of $900 to 
$1,100. Dr. John William House, the President's ear doctor, pre- 
scribed the second aid to balance Reagan’s hearing by slightly 
increasing the volume level in his left ear. Reagan’s right ear, 
House says, is 35% impaired, while his left ear is 5% impaired, or 
what he calls “borderline low.” 


Freedom for the PACs 


One unintended consequence of the election reforms that 
emerged in the wake of the Watergate scandal was the prolifera- 
tion of political action committees (PACs). In presidential gener- 
al elections, the law decrees that independent PACs—ones that 
act on their own and are not authorized by a candidate—can 
spend only $1,000 touting their choice. The U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled 7 to 2 last week that such limits are a violation of free 
speech. Justice William Rehnquist, writing for the majority, 
compared it to “allowing a speaker in a public hall to express 
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his views while denying him the use of an amplifying system.” 

Actually, the limit on independent expenditures has never 
been enforced, partly because two lower courts found it uncon- 
stitutional. As a result, the National Conservative Political Ac- 
tion Committee spent almost $10 million in 1984 on pro-Reagan 
activities, and other ostensibly independent groups spent nearly 
$5% million more. Walter Mondale, by contrast, had less than 
$1 million spent on his behalf by independent PACs. In his dis- 
sent, Justice Byron White argued that the independence of the 
ideological PACs is mainly a charade, a view shared by Demo- 
cratic leaders and others. 


VETERANS 
Mutiny over Central America 


Viet Nam Combat Survivor Richard 
Anderson espouses some maverick ideas 
for a post commander of the conservative 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. “Our job,” says 
Anderson, head of Post 5888, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., “is to keep people from becoming 
veterans.” Last April the 36 members of 
Post 5888, most of them Viet Nam vets, 
passed a resolution calling for “a policy of 
self-determination and nonintervention in 
Central America” and an organization- 
wide debate on the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s militant stance in the region. Though 
the proposal was overwhelmingly rejected 
by the 9,800 V.F.W. posts at the national convention in August, 
the Santa Cruz dissidents had one of their members deliver the 
resolution to the Sandinista government in Nicaragua. Said An- 
derson: “We wanted to let those fellows know that not all the 
people up here, especially veterans, agree with what's going on.” 

Other veterans posts were outraged, some of them calling 
Anderson’s group “unpatriotic” and “traitors.” Last week the 
V.EW’s national leadership drummed Post 5888 out of the or- 
ganization, claiming it misrepresented the group's position. In 
Santa Cruz the unrepentant vets filed a court petition for rein- 
statement. Post 5888, which has grown to 112 members as a re- 
sult of the controversy, says it wants to stay in the V.F.W. to pro- 
vide some fresh thinking for hidebound older members. “The 
organization is going to be a dead dinosaur,” said Anderson, “un- 
less there are some creative new ideas.” 
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Last Call for Happy Hour 


“Come in a car, leave in a coma.” So 
read a Nebraska bar’s ad for its happy 
hour, that afterwork party time when sa- 
loons sell spirits at a discount. But with con- 
cern growing that happy hours may lead to 
driving deaths, an increasing number of 
states are barring barroom discounts. 

Ten states already have happy-hour laws 
on the books, and one law, a Massachusetts 
regulation that bans discount incentives at 
any hour, has becomea model for other states, 
Altogether, about half the states are consider- 
ing taking some kind of action or toughening up existing laws. 

One result is that free food, an inducement from the old days, 
is making a comeback as an alcohol absorber. Instead of simply 
getting blotto, early evening patrons can load up on appetizers. 
Many owners are glad to see happy hours on the wane, because the 
competitive discounting drains profits. Also, says one Boston bar- 
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keep, “nobody likes to deal with drunks.” 
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You probably went straight to 
the ITT XTRA Personal Computer. 

The picture that Jooks like 
a computer. 

But actually, there's a computer 
in each of these pictures. 

The car, for example. It’s 
equipped with our recently intro- 
duced anti-lock braking system. 
Which is controlled by an ITT 
computer. 

Our System 12° telephone 
exchange and our 3100 business 
communications system are 
basically computers. 

Even the “intelligent” ITT 
pump, which automatically regu- 
lates the temperature of the water 
that goes through it, couldn't 
function without a computer. 

The point is, ITT computer 
technology exists in much that 
we do these days. 

We've identified a select num- 
ber of growing businesses that 
we're concentrating on. And many 
of them involve high technology. 

You may not be able to see all 
the changes we’ve made in ITT yet. 

But the results will be easy 
to spot. 

Want to know more about 
ITT Corporation? Phone toll free 
1-800-DIAL-ITT for continuously 
updated news. 
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It's a different world today. 
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In his book and in his 
conversation, he goes 
hardly a page or a half- 
minute without men- 
tioning “‘guys’’—spe- 
cific guys or guys in 
the abstract, guys 
who build automobiles 
(“car guys”) or sell 
automobiles or buy them. He is a big 
guy (6 ft. I in., 194 Ibs.), a driven guy, 
an earthy, passionate, volatile, funny 
and profane guy, a talkative guy who 
tells it like it is, who grabs for gusto, 
who damns the torpedoes and plunges 
full speed ahead. He is a high-strung, 
stand-up guy, the consummate can-do 
guy, a guy who enjoys spending time in 
the company of other guys: duck hunt- 
ing in Canada, drinking Scotch with 
Frank Sinatra at Manhattan’s “21” 
Club, hanging around the Yankee dug- 
out during spring training. 

Lee Iacocca is also an increasingly 
rich and celebrated guy. Over this past 
winter, his popularity has assumed ex- 
traordinary proportions. His memoir, Ja- 
cocca, has stayed at the top of best-seller 
lists for almost five months, moving out of 
bookstores for a while at a rate of 15,000 
copies a day. “The book’s popularity 
reaches across all social strata, in all re- 
gions of the country,” says Bernard Rath, 
president of the American Booksellers 
Association. Indeed, its publisher says 
that Jacocca has just become the best-sell- 
ing nonfiction hardcover in history: more 
than 1.5 million copies are in print.* Hun- 
dreds of new devotees write to Iacocca 
each week, more than 25,000 during the 
past five months, often beseeching him to 
run for President of the U.S. In Washing- 
ton, House Speaker Tip O'Neill says that 
Iacocca, with Senator Gary Hart and 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo, is 
among the most plausible contenders for 
the 1988 Democratic nomination. During 
January and February alone, Iacocca was 
| asked by 1,270 different groups to give 
| speeches. Out on the street in any city, 
strangers approach to stare, to chat, to 
touch, as if he were a star or something 





*There are, of course, hundreds of millions of copies 
of various versions of the Holy Bible in print. In ad- 
dition, many dictionaries and cookbooks have sold 
millions 








Nation 


A Spunky Tycoon 
Turned Superstar 


Straight-talking Lee Iacocca becomes 
America’s hottest new folk hero 





Obviously, he is a star or something. 
Aflter saving and then rebuilding Chrysler 
Corp. against all odds, Lido Anthony Ia- 


| cocca, 60, is now achieving another, more 


ephemeral sort of American miracle: he 
has become an industrial folk hero in a 
supposedly postindustrial age and, more 
improbably still, a corporate capitalist 
with populist appeal, an éminence terrible 
admired by working class and ruling class 
alike. Not since William Randolph 
Hearst has there been a tycoon who has 
occupied the national imagination as viv- 
idly as Iacocca. 

Much of the rest of the world is at 
least very, very curious. In Japan, 200,000 
copies of Jacocca have been sold in one 
month. It is first on the London Daily 
Mail's best-seller list, a bootleg edition is 
available in Bangkok, and the book is 
considered a must-read among the Saudi 
technocratic elite. Says Michigan Gover- 


| nor James Blanchard of his state’s favor- 


ite son: “Iacocca is the most revered busi- 
nessman in the world.” 

Inside Chrysler, not surprisingly, the 
Iacocca legend has held sway for some 
time. He is adored by the 3,984 dealers, 


| high-torque salespeople more tempera- 


mentally akin to Iacocca than many of his 


| executive-suite colleagues. “Dealer meet- 


ings are particularly difficult,’ says 
Chrysler Public Affairs Vice President 
James Tolley. “We have to have security 
people to keep the dealers off him.” 
Among Chrysler blue-collar employees, 
the admiration often seems more like a 
kind of fealty than mere employee loyalty 
“IT owe it all to Iacocca,” says Sarah 
Haynes, a Chrysler assembly-line worker 
now back at work after a five-year layoff. 
“If the workers are saying he’s great, it 
ain’t no jive.” One morning last Novem- 
ber, 2,000 employees gathered at Chrys- 
ler’s Sterling Heights, Mich., assembly 
plant for the ceremonial roll-out of Chrys- 
ler’s new sports sedans. The workers chat- 
ted. They smoked cigarettes and fidgeted. 
Then, when their boss strode out, they 
got excited. A chant rose up: “Lee! Lee! 
Lee! Lee!” 

Where his friend Iacocca is con- 
cerned, former United Auto Workers 
President Douglas Fraser is no longer sur- 
prised by such heretical outbursts of labor 
affection for management. “I get asked by 
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At a board meeting this month, Chrysler directors heard lacocca’s plans for upscale models 


copies of his book,” says Fraser, whom Ia- 
cocca put on Chrysler's board five years 
ago. “Even at Solidarity House.” Solidari- 
ty House is U.A.W. headquarters. 

But beyond Detroit, beyond Michigan 
and the auto industry, the breadth of pop- 
ularity is truly remarkable. “He went out 
and did exactly what he said he was going 
to do,” says Gordon North of Rochester, 
Minn. “He’s probably the most honest 
man in America.” Even the left-leaning 
Nation magazine permits kind thoughts 
for this particular captain of industry. “Ia- 

| cocca is one of those rare adults who is ca- 
pable of changing his mind,” wrote Econ- 


people all the time to have Lee autograph 


omist Robert Lekachman. Above all, 

Lekachman declared, “the juices of hu- 

manity course through his veins.” 
| Why are people saying that a fleshy, 
overbearing auto executive should be 
President of the U.S.? What accounts for 
the rampant Iacoccamania? There are 
many reasons, if no pat explanation. He is 
powerful, a VIP, yet his bullish candor re- 
minds people of a pal at the local tavern 
who calls 'em as he sees ’em. He is feisty 
and anti-Establishment, but his patrio- 
tism makes that posture seem safe and 
red-blooded. Partly, his popularity is a 
function of the times: two-fisted capital- 
ism is in vogue. After a long period of feel- 
ing cranky and skeptical, the country 
seems in the mood to have a hero or two 


we 


2 


Moreover, his life embodies just the kind 
of happy ending that Americans like to 
celebrate: he had reverses, he fought back, 
he came out on top. 

“He’s real,” says Attorney Joseph 
Califano, formerly a member of the Car- 
ter Administration Cabinet and now of 
Chrysler's board. “And he cares—I think 
that comes through. He takes on fights he 
doesn’t have to. He’s like the hero of 
Raiders of the Lost Ark: he’s been down, 
on the edge, picked himself up, came to 
the top again.” And, like Raiders, Iacoc- 
ca’s nip-and-tuck struggle to save Chrys- 
ler was something of a pop spectacle: the 
stakes were so high, and the auto compa- 
ny’s decline and fall so conspicuous, that 
from 1979 to 1982 the cliff-hanger drama 
of corporate survival unfolded in the press 
almost like a weekly serial. First the huge 
losses and painful layoffs, then full-court- 


| press lobbying to win the federal loan 


guarantees that permitted the company to 
hang on. Still more layoffs, shutting 
plants, more billions of dollars lost. 
Throughout the crisis, this big, not 
quite familiar guy named Iacocca was at- 
tracting bursts of public notice, standing 
his ground before congressional commit- 
tees and giving snappy, sometimes scath- 
ing, answers at press conferences. He 
seemed sincere. More important, he 
seemed absolutely resolute and tough 
During the dithery decline of the Carter 





Administration, Iacocca’s own steadfast- 
ness and true grit were especially appeal- 
ing to Americans. Malaise? Did some- 
body say malaise? “He tapped into 
America’s frustrations,” says Ron De- 
Luca, the Kenyon & Eckhardt advertis- 
ing agency executive in charge of Chrys- 
ler’s ads. “He said, ‘It doesn’t have to be 
this way. You can create your own desti- 
ny.’ ” Says Leo Arthur Kelmenson, presi- 
dent of Kenyon & Eckhardt: “The coun- 
try was starved for leadership and 
charisma. Lee talked directly to the 
American people.” 


e did indeed. Chrysler launched 

an expansive media campaign. 

From the beginning, Iacocca was 

the pitchman. Soon, however, he 
and his eye-to-eye pugnacity became the 
message as well, and the chairman be- 
came a celebrity. “We wanted his person- 
ality to cut through,” says DeLuca. “In 
the copy, we tried to reflect the cadence of 
his thought.” The first wave of TV com- 
mercials was broadcast in the winter of 
1980. Iacocca came across as up-front, 
reasonable, “I don’t want you to buy a car 
on faith,” he told viewers, “I want you to 
compare.” Then came the quintessential 
Iacocca tag line, the slightly belligerent ad 
that turned the promise of automotive 
quality into a dare. “If you can find a bet- 
ter car,” he barked, “buy it.” 

The ads conveyed a credible, hard- 
headed corporate self-confidence. Even- 
tually they sold K-cars. But the subtext— 
extolling the virtues of workmanship, 
assertiveness and pride—sold Iacocca to 
the public too. Explains Kelmenson: “Ia- 
cocca isn’t hustling cars. He’s selling 
trust.” 

Iacocca’s tough-guy face and intense, 
you-gotta-believe-me manner are not 
supposed to work well on the cool medi- 
um. Perhaps Americans permitted him to 
confound the rules because he seemed like 
almost no one else in the limelight: he is, 
after all, the apotheosis of the regular guy. 
To a viewing public ordinarily soothed 
and stroked by carefully inoffensive 
spokesmen, Iacocca’s bluntness was elec- 
trifying. In addition, of course, there has 
been the sheer quantity of exposure over 
the past five years. In all, Iacocca’s 30- 
second spots have reached 97% of Ameri- 
can households an average of 63 times 
apiece. But even that sustained barrage of 
television visibility was only a prerequi- 
site for Iacocca’s popularity, not its ulti- 
mate cause: he had to touch nerves. “We 
didn’t invent Lee Iacocca,” says Kelmen- 
son. “We couldn't have. We just commu- 
nicated the Lee Iacocca persona to the 
American public.” 

Nor was it merely a matter of his po- 
tent personality. For unlike most video- | 
generated celebrities, Iacocca was not 
famous simply for being famous: he had 
done something. By 1983, everyone could 
see that Iacocca had, in fact, carried 
out his immense logistical mission. He 
had managed to whip a sprawling com- 
pany into shape, and saved American 
autoworkers’ jobs by the tens of thou- 
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sands. Congress had fussed. The White 
House had postured. Out in the Rust Belt, 
Iacocca proved he could make things 
work. His feat was by no means single- 
handed: the Government's $1.5 billion 
guarantee of Chrysler loans was essential 
Still, it was like the underdog pool player 
in a high-stakes game who announces an 
impossible bank shot involving awkward, 
oblique angles and chancy ricochets, and 
then does it. All over the country, people 
were impressed. Gil MacDougald of At- 
lanta thinks Iacocca is great, and has 
a plausible sociological explanation to 
boot. “In America,” says MacDougald, a 
window washer, “people pull for under- 
dogs and they just love a winner. Iacocca 
was both.” 

Indeed, if Americans like the rather 
subdued Iacocca they have seen for 30 
seconds at a crack on TV for the past five 
years, they love the full-bodied Iacocca 
they experience in person. Of the more 
than 3,000 speaking engagements he was 
offered last year, he accepted only 46. He 
devotes enormous energy to each perfor- 
mance. At the 1983 University of Michi- 
gan graduation exercises, the audience 
was not hot for him at first: the seniors 
were naturally rather self-absorbed, and a 
commencement speech, after all, is just a 
commencement speech. But no, Iacocca is 
not dour or hortatory. When he finished 
with the graduates 45 minutes later, some 
14,000 people were on their feet, cheering 
and stomping. At last year’s Al Smith Me- 

| morial Dinner in New York, the annual 
gathering of the city’s political Establish- 
ment, Bob Hope unwisely chose to per- 
form after Iacocca. Iacocca was, as usual, 
a tough act to follow. Hope has said quite 
seriously that he will never again let the 
chairman of Chrysler Corp. precede him 
onto the podium 

Iacocca claims that before he took 
Dale Carnegie courses at age 25, he was a 
terrible speechmaker. Nowadays in pub- 
lic, and often in private, he seems more a 
crackling stand-up monologuist than a so- 
ber corporate spokesman, a sort of Rod- 
ney Dangerfield who gets all the respect 
in the world, or George C. Scott’s Patton 
turned happy and unthreatening. “I gotta 
tell ya,” Iacocca told a wined-and-dined 
gathering of stock-market analysts in De- 
troit earlier this month, “with our $2.4 bil- 
lion in profits last year, they gave me a 
great big bonus. Really, it’s almost ob- 
scene.” (The bonus, to be made public 
soon, was about $500,000.) Asked at a 
press conference a few days earlier why 
he lays so much blame on Toyotas and 
Nissans for the U.S.-Japan trade deficit, 
he snapped back with his own questions. 
“Whadya want me to talk about? Tomato 
puree? Rutabagas?’ 


A slight Daffy Duck lisp comes and 


goes, and provides an affecting touch of 


vulnerability. He works the audience, im- 
provising. On some occasions he will be- 
gin slowly, reading straight from a pre- 
pared typescript. But then, eager to give 
his measured words emphasis, he starts 
his right hand stirring the air in tight 
counterclockwise loops. And before long, 
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like one of his new turbocharged cars, he 
revs up and zooms off, quoting himself, 
zigzagging between ‘60s idiom (“flip out,” 
“bummer”) and mild profanity, tossing 
away irreverent asides like empty beer 
cans. Hyperbole comes naturally, and re- 
peatedly: to the analysts in Detroit, he 
said Chrysler's admittedly successful 
mini-van is “the hottest new product 

in your lifetimes.” Says Douglas Fraser 
“I’m a hip shooter. I'll admit it. But Lee, 
Lee is a hip shooter deluxe.” 


o, Lee, uh, what about economic 

policy? “Where’s Dave Stock- 

man?” he shoots back, expecting 

no answer, then providing plenty 
of his own. “Every time he tells the truth 
he gets in trouble. He gives them the hard 
facts. ‘Shoot the messenger!’ they're yell- 
ing. Don Regan, why talk about him? 
He’s not my favorite, but that's beside 
the point. He sold the President the idea 
that the deficit has nothing to do with in- 
terest rates. So I've stricken him off. I 
don’t listen to him or I'm liable to get 
mixed up on Economics 101, O.K.? So 
who's in charge of economic policy? Who 
are these people?” 

Iacocca talks nonstop, like the sales- 
man he is. If not for the humor and the 
regular flashes of common sense, his dec- 
lamations would be rants. When Iacocca 
gets going, which is usual, he pauses only 


Calling ‘em like he sees "em in a poser lecture at Rochester’ 's Eastman Theater last week 


when he runs out of breath. He is in such a 
rush to say so many things that he cannot 
always be bothered to find the mot juste: if 
guys is his trademark noun, helluva is Ia- 
cocca’s favorite modifier. 

That he gets carried away is part of 
his appeal, yet his razzmatazz does not 
charm or convince all listeners. Harvard 
Sociologist David Riesman finds lacoc- 
ca’s “showmanship” distasteful. “Some- 
where between the excessive caution of 
most businessmen and the excessive bra- 
vado of Iacocca,”” Riesman says, “there is 
a position of responsible corporate leader- 
ship.” A recent article in the New Repub- 
lic suggests that Iacocca’s mythic mana- 
gerial skills may be seriously overrated 
The Wall Street Journal, lacocca’s 
longtime antagonist, recently called him 
the “Motor City’s most famous motor 
mouth.” On the subject of trade conflicts 
with the Japanese, he does in fact speak 
somewhat promiscuously. Says an ex-col- 
league from Ford, where Iacocca worked 
for 32 years: “He doesn’t know when to 
shut up.” 

If he had shut up, he might not have 
produced his astounding best seller. More 
than the TV spots or the personal appear- 
ances, it is the galloping success of Jacocca 
that has made him seem something more 
than just another colorful mogul. Since 
publication last November, his book has 
sold more copies than Chrysler has sold 


x 























Filming his latest spot: since 1980, lacocca’s ads have reached 97% of U.S. households 


cars. “From the first day,” says Missie 
Koche, manager of a Waldenbooks in an 
Atlanta mall, “it’s been a best seller. Ev- 
eryone seems to like it, not just the busi- 
ness types. There must be something 
about it that makes it magic.” Similarly, 
at the Harvard Book Store and Café in 
Boston’s ultra-yuppified Back Bay, Man- 
ager Michael Bills says that “at first, it 
seemed mostly executive types were buy- 
ing it. Then it caught on, and you could 
feel its popularity in the air.” 

Bantam Books, after giving Iacocca a 
comparatively modest $150,000 advance, 
“is surprised at the success,” says Bantam 
President Louis Wolfe. “We didn’t expect 

| this.” After a scheduled first printing of 
150,000, low best-seller range, the author 
raised a ruckus. “I broke my butt for 
this?” he asked Wolfe 

Iacocca reads like Iacocca talks, more 
or less. The book was actually stitched to- 
gether by Writer William Novak (for a 
flat fee of $45,000) after some 20 tape-re- 
corded sessions with his subject. Most of 
the syntactical switchbacks and impulsive 
rhetorical questions have been edited out 
Most notably, his abundant profanity was 
reduced to a tangy minimum, although at 
least one “f---” stayed in. But the voice is 
unmistakable. In print, as in person, Ia- 
cocca works hard to please: he has pro- 
duced several different books in one, 


alternately sentimental and nasty, inspi- 
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rational and hard-boiled, by turns a con- 
ventional autobiography, a gossippy cuss- 
and-tell exposé, an executive primer, a 
knowing account of Chrysler’s renais- 
sance and a sketchy excursion into public 
policy prescription. Sort of Citizen Lee: 
What They Don't Teach the Street-Smart 
One-Minute Salesperson About the Search 
for Excellence at Harvard Business School. 

Indeed, the Harvard Business School, 
M.B.A.s and “bean counters” are used al- 
most interchangeably as synonyms for 
button-down corporate caution. Iacocca, 
born and raised in Allentown, Pa., re- 
gards the risk taking of his Italian-born 
father as the way to do business. In the 


1920s and °30s, Nicola Iacocca made and | 


lost and remade rather glamorous small 
fortunes: hot dogs, movie theaters, rental 
cars. Young Lido, a monkish boy denied 
military service in World War II (4-F be- 
cause of a childhood case of rheumatic fe- 
ver), took an engineering degree from Le- 
high University (B+) and then spent a 
year at Princeton (M.A.). “I wasn’t inter- 
ested in a snob degree,” he says in Jacocca, 
despite the Ivy League diploma. “I was af- 
ter the bucks.” 

In the fall of 1946, soon after the Red 
Arrow train brought him to Detroit, he re- 
alized that sales, not engineering, was his 
truest calling. Very well, they said to the 
upstart, you can sell: trucks, in Chester, 
Pa. Undaunted, he sold and sold and sold 
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During the next nine years, he hustled up 
the regional sales ranks. Finally, weeks 
after his marriage in 1956, Iacocca got 
called back to headquarters as a market- 
ing manager under the chief “whiz kid,” 
Ford Vice President Robert McNamara 
Iacocca officially indulged his love of the 
punchy phrase. Earlier that year he had 
devised a $56-a-month credit plan for 
Ford buyers (“$56 for °56’’); later he was 
intent on the Mustang’s exceeding the 
Falcon’s all-time one-year auto sales rec- 
ord of 417,000 (“417 by 4/17”); still later, 
he introduced his “shuck the losers” plan 
to winnow out unprofitable departments. 
In 1960, Iacocca took over as head of the 
Ford car division. 


n April 1964, Ford introduced the 

Mustang. It is difficult to overstate the 

attendant hoopla. The car and its 

principal corporate patron, Lee Ia- 
cocca, appeared on the cover of both 
TIME and Newsweek, Iacocca, TIME de- 
clared, “is the hottest young man in De- 
troit,” brilliant, an “ingenious automotive 
merchandising expert.’’ Twenty-one 
years later, a metal sculpture of a Mus- 
tang hangs over Iacocca’s desk at Chrys- 
ler, and a 1964 Mustang convertible, a gift 
from his wife in 1981, sits in his garage in 
suburban Detroit. “I’m generally seen as 
the father of the Mustang,” he says in his 
book’s 17-page chapter devoted to the car, 
“although, as with any success, there were 
plenty of people willing to take the cred- 
it.” Ford’s design director at the time, 
Gene Bordinat, has been galled ever since 
by Iacocca’s putative paternity. “The 
model was totally completed by the time 
Lee saw it,” says Bordinat, now retired 
“We conceived the car, and he pimped it | 
after it was born.” | 

But Iacocca’s salesmanship—his 
hucksterism, even—accounted for much 
of his personal success in the mid-’60s, 
when carmakers were discovering the 
youth market. For snazziness and corpo- 
rate profligacy, Detroit has not equaled it- 
self since. The introduction of a sporty 
new sedan, orchestrated by Iacocca, typi- 
fied the wonderful wantonness. In 1966 
he sailed dozens of Lincoln-Mercury deal- 
ers to the Virgin Islands, where after a 
meal on a beach at sunset, an amphibious 
landing craft thrashed ashore. Out onto 
the sand popped a brand-new white Cou- 
gar driven by Singer Vic Damone, who 
proceeded to croon. 

Iacocca became Ford’s president in 
1970. Eight years later, Chairman Henry 
Ford II demoted and exiled him. “He'll 
always be mad at Henry Ford,” says 
Kathi Iacocca, 25, one of his two daugh- 
ters. “He will take it to his grave. People 
who don’t understand his anger don’t 
know my father.” Says a former Iacocca 
colleague: “He believes in reprisals for his 
enemies.” In the book, Henry Ford is de- 
picted as venal and mean, an almost un- 
believably unappealing character. Ia- 
cocca asserts that his former boss was 





paranoid, vulgar, personally extravagant 
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at company expense, cruel and sexist. 
Many former and current auto executives, 
including lIacocca’s friends, think he 
was wrong to carry the vendetta so acidly 
into print. 

Even the author, now that he has dis- 
gorged all the animus, entertains second 
thoughts. “Maybe I shouldn't have writ- 
ten a couple of those things,” lacocca con- 
cedes. Yet another time, he could not con- 
tain his old angers as he defended his view 
that people are divided into two camps— 
“nice guys” and jerks (his own term is far 
earthier). “I know, I know,” he said to the 
suggestion that life is not that simple. “But 
if a guy is over 25% jerk, he’s in trouble. 
And Henry was 95%.” Finally, many 
Ford executives bristle at lacocca'’s impli- 
cation in the book that it was he who 
made the company hum. Indeed, they 
claim he left Ford in disarray, strategical- 
ly aimless. Then there are his professions 
of humility. Says a Ford executive: “He 
suffers delusions of modesty.” 

Iacocca earns an estimated $3 on ev- 
ery copy of his book that Bantam sells. 
That comes out to about $4 million so far. 
But he also earned $1 million in salary 
and bonus last year, and is probably 
worth about $20 million besides. His pub- 
lishing income he is giving away. The 
money will endow the Lee Iacocca Foun- 
dation, a philanthropy run by Daughter 
Kathi. Part will be passed on to the Joslin 
Diabetes Center in Boston. His wife 
Mary, who died in 1983, was diabetic. 

lacocca’s other principal civic work is 
his chairmanship of the Statue of Liberty 
Ellis Island Centennial Commission. The 
renovation of the statue will be finished in 
1986. The more ambitious Ellis Island 
project, which is to include a new museum 
of immigration, will take until at least 
1987 to finish. “Everybody's getting 
into the act,” he gushes. “How about 
this—we even got $2,000 from the Hell's 
Angels!” Commission Architect John 
Burgee says that when the two of them 
take inspection tours of the enormous El- 
lis Island entry hall, Iacocca, the immi- 
grants’ son, chokes up. 

For meetings of the commission or of 
Chrysler's board, Iacocca comes to New 
York about three times a month. He stays 
in the company’s three-room suite at the 
Waldorf Towers. In Boca Raton, Fla., he 
owns a condominium (with five bath- 
rooms) overlooking the Atlantic. But 
much of his time he spends at home in 
Bloomfield Hills, a sylvan suburb north- 
west of Detroit. 

In Bloomfield Hills one night recent- 
ly, the main course was pasta in a tomato- 
and-duck sauce. The cook, Peggy John- 
son, is lacocca’s fiancée; they became 
engaged in December. “Lido,” explained 
Johnson, 34, “shot the ducks in Canada 
last fall.” Across the table, he smiled. 
“Yeah, she called me up today to ask a lit- 
tle advice on the meal.” Her comeback is 
quick, Iacocca-style. “I called you up to 
find out what the hell to do with these 
birds.” The couple met in 1982 in the of- 
fices of the Statue of Liberty Commission 
where Johnson, a flight attendant on 
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leave from Pan Am, worked as a volun- 
teer. “He is a very caring person,” she 
says of her husband-to-be, who is 26 years 
older than she. “He gets hurt very easily.” 


acocca’s life is not loaded with leisure. 
At Sinatra’s house in Palm Springs he 
did see A Passage to India (“Too 
long’’), and he is reading two books by 
fellow best-selling Italian Americans 
Mario Puzo’s The Sicilian and Leo Bus- 
caglia’s Loving Each Other. But in addi- 
tion to doing the New York Times cross- 
word puzzle, his main hobby seems to be 
hypochondria. After learning of an ac- 
quaintance’s death not long ago, he shook 
his head and said gravely, “I’ve got to 
start guarding my health.” In fact his 
health is under pretty tight security al- 
ready. Among other medicinal regimens, 
he doses himself every night with Meta- 
mucil; a fiber laxative. He is a confessed 
fiber zealot. “I’ve probably saved 500 lives 
by spreading the gospel,” he says. For 
Lent he has given up smoking his daily 


two or three Monte Cristo Havanas. At | 


home on weekends, he crews a rowing 
machine for half-hour stretches. Every 
weekday at 11:15 a.m., he begins 45 min- 
utes of sweating in the gym he had built 
on the fifth floor of the K.T. Keller Build- 
ing at Chrysler headquarters. 

Down the hall, he puts in 94-hour 
days running the company. “Some guys in 





Ata party in lacocca’s honor, Xerox executives offer up their lacoccas for autographing 


this business slow down, retire and take it 
easy,” he says. “A couple of months later, 
they’re dead.” Not Iacocca. He has spent 
almost 39 years in America’s pivotal in- 
dustry, and he still glories in the hurly- 
burly of his factory floors, in the sheer 
quantities of capital ($2.8 billion) and 
steel (1.3 million tons) and humans 
(110,000 employees) that he must commit 
to producing 2 million vehicles a year. la- 
cocca likes it best when he can make 
managing a car company seem like a 
martial task, urgent and vast and possibly 
heroic 
From the Keller Building to the 
design dome is only a quarter-mile, 
but a general rides, as Iacocca did 
one recent afternoon in the back of a 
black Chrysler Fifth Avenue. At the styl- 
ing dome, six subordinates awaited him, 
two clutching clipboards and pencils. Ia- 
cocca had come to decide how he wants 
several new cars to look. One seductive 
prototype parked in the dome will be 
manufactured beginning in 1988 as a co- 
production of Chrysler and Maserati, the 
Italian high-performance carmaker. I[a- 
cocca stands in one place, arms folded, 
studying the maroon convertible as it 
rotates slowly on a turntable. “I like 
the chrome,” he announces. An aide 
scribbles a note. Chrysler’s Maserati 
| makes a half-turn. “I want better-looking 
| wheel covers than this,” the boss tells 
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Choosing a computer company isn't easy. 

‘To help you decide, we suggest you picture the day a computer 
or office system arrives in your office. 

When you open a box from IBM, you'll discover that you get 
more than simply the product inside. 

You get the flexibility your business needs to grow and to 
change, supported by IBM’s many product and programming 
solutions. You get access to fast and reliable service provided 
by IBM’s experienced and widely skilled professionals. 






There's a prize in every box. 








You can get the assistance of IBM’s customer education 
programs, including seminars and customer centers. And if you 
need new applications, IBM can work with you. 

You also get the benefits of IBM’s long commitment to product 
and technological leadership. 

Whether the IBM product you buy comes in a big box or a 
small one, you get all of these things and more. They're all part of 
the IBM difference and they can make a difference for you or your 
business. 
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them. Clipboards rise. The hubcaps go. 

Iacocca has been at Chrysler for six 
years and five months. The first half of his 
time there was infamously miserable. 
There are some noteworthy errors from 
that dark era. “Selling our realty company 
was a goddam mistake—excuse me, a big 
mistake,” he says. The second half of his 
Chrysler reign, on the other hand, has 
been rollicking. The minivan is a hit. Big- 
ger cars, with higher profit margins, are 
selling well. “Americans are falling in 
love with big cars again,” Iacocca ex- 
plains, “and with gas at a dollar a gallon, 
what the hell, why not?” Chrysler profits 
last year, $2.4 billion, were higher than 
those of the previous 60 years put togeth- 
er. (Ford’s were $2.9 billion 
last year, GM's $4.5 billion.) 
Of the laid-off workers, 
41,000 have been rehired. 
lacocca last month had the 
company give a $500 bonus 
to all 100,000 employees. 
The morning he announced 
that Valentine’s Day gift, 
Peggy Johnson remembers, 
“he was like a kid at Christ- 
mas. He couldn’t wait.” 

It almost seems like De- 
troit’s go-go days again. And 
some of the resonances from 
the old times seem ironic. 
“In many ways,” reckons a 
member of the Ford family, 
“Iacocca and Henry Ford 
are alike.” lacocca, for in- 
stance, can be an unreason- 
ably terrifying boss. Says one 
chewed-out executive: “He’s 
vitriolic and explosive.” 
Ford had Iacocca do his 
dirty work; former Chrysler 
executives say that Iacocca 
has relied on Gerald Green- 
wald, his vice chairman and 
| suave heir apparent, to de- 

liver the bad news. lacocca’s 
definition of management 
by consensus is revealing. 
“Consensus,” he says, “is when we have a 
discussion. They tell me what they think. 
Then I decide.” 

For most of his life, Iacocca says 
frankly, his politics have been a function 
of his class. “When we were poor,” he 
writes in the book, “we were Democrats. 
But when times were good, we were Re- 
publicans.” As recently as the 1970s he 
called himself a Republican, and two 
years ago he was approached about the 
job of Transportation Secretary by the 
Reagan Administration. “I'd happily 
serve a President on either side to run eco- 
nomic policy,” he says. “I would like to be 
the economic guy.” 

But Chrysler’s bad times have firmly 
shoved him over toward the Democratic 
Party, and the prickly free-enterprise pu- 
rity of the Reagan Administration has 
kept him there. He is a Democrat, isn’t 
he? “Yeah, I guess I am,” Iacocca told 
TIME, “when you put it that way— 

















straight Democrat versus Republican. 
The Democrats today are more pragmat- 
ic, not so ideological.” 

lacocca has become an advocate of 
Government intervention in the market- 
place. “I’m not very popular with the peo- 
ple around the White House anymore. I 
told them [on trade policy], “Let’s make 
sure we don’t get hosed.’ They don’t like 
that. This Administration sees you either 
as a protectionist or a free-trader, with no 
shades in between. And we're going to 
lose, as a country, for it.” Given the pro- 
tectionism and market intervention prac- 
ticed by Japan and other foreign govern- 
ments, Iacocca would have Washington 
intervene in the market too, setting up im- 








Athis Bloomfield Hills home, prankish play with pet Yorkie, Koko 
“Some guys in this business slow down, retire, take it easy.” 


port tariffs and quotas to keep manufac- 
turing jobs in the U.S. In his view, the U.S. 
“is being played for suckers” by sticking 
to principles of free trade while other in- 
dustrial nations subsidize their exports 
and limit imports. The U.S. trade gap, 
$123 billion in 1984 and growing, is to Ia- 
cocca the most urgent danger facing the 
country. “I don’t care what the cause of it 
is, [know the end result. I don’t give a shit 
whether it’s the strong dollar or what it is. 
At $123 billion we become a debtor na- 
tion of the worst order.” More and more 
U.S. manufacturers, he fears, will build 
their factories abroad unless, for example, 
they are forced by domestic-content legis- 
lation to keep production Stateside. “And 
once they’re invested,” he says, “you can’t 
pull them back. In the [capital] invest- 
ment world, once you’ve done it, you've 
done it! A guy buys a Toyota, you can get 
him back three years from now. But you 
can't bring an auto plant back home. As 
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the months or years go on, we are de- 
industrializing the country.” 

But tough talk does not necessarily 
make good economic policy. The Adminis- 
tration and some Democrats argue that 
protectionist barriers cost more to main- 
tain than they are worth. By the estimate of 
the U.S. International Trade Commission, 
the voluntary import restraints on Japa- 
nese autos that were recently lifted cost 
U.S. consumers $89,250a year in higher car 
prices foreach U.S.autoworker’sjobsaved. 
Furthermore, free-traders argue, a protec- 
tionist cocoon would discourage manufac- 
turers from reaching for greater operating 
efficiencies. 

The Administration’s tax-simplifica- 
tion plan angers Iacocca: he 
shouts about the provision 
that would abolish the tax 
preferences enjoyed by in- 
dustry—like automobiles. “I 
don’t see any broke-ass Mc- 
Donald's out there. I don’t 
see anybody [in services] 
shutting down jobs so fast 
you're throwing them on 
the dole.” 

Most notable, perhaps, is 
Iacocca’s enthusiasm for 
“industrial policy.”’ The 
idea, essentially, is for Gov- 
ernment to engage in active 
economic planning: a thor- 
oughgoing, centrally coordi- 
nated set of federal policies 
intended to encourage cer- 
tain industries. Such plan- 
ning, he writes in Jacocca, 
“doesn’t have to mean so- 
cialism.” No, but critics do 
not share his bouncy faith in 
the ability of Government to 
fine-tune market forces. It 
may be that the U.S. econo- 
my is too big and complex 
for such meticulous econom- 
ic tinkering. Curiously, he 
cites the past half-century of 
tangled agricultural-subsidy 
policies as a model for a future industrial 
policy. 

What about the Pentagon, Lee? “I 
don’t get into defense because I’m in over 
my head. I’ve never studied that.” Come 
on, “I’m just talking about waste. So how 
about me giving you the strong defense 
you want? And leave it up to me what's 
‘strong,’ at 20¢ less on the dollar by get- 
ting efficient. People would shout, ‘Oh, 
shit, be my guest!’ I would take the slop 
out of the military-industrial complex. 
And I happen to know it exists. I mean, 
it’s cost-plus, and there’s no competition. 
What the hell, there has to be slop.” 

It is just that sort of high-frequency 
rap that excites Iacocca’s admirers. At a 
weekend-long gathering of House Demo- 
crats in West Virginia earlier this month, 


it was a similar talk on trade that causeda | 


small ruckus. Iacocca’s speech included a 
challenge to the Japanese Prime Minister 
concerning the U.S.-Japan trade imbal- 
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Diet Quiz *3 ’ 


Which has less calories and alcohol: y 
1. 0 5 oz. white wine? I 
(ie 





2.) 5 oz. Bacardi rum and tonic? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. tonic) 


BACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED ©1985 BACARD! IMPORTS, INC. MIAMI, FL_ RUM 80 PROOF 


A 5-o0z. serving of white wine Based on data from the same BACARDI, rum. 


contains 121 calories according source, a drink made of 1 oz Made in Puerto Rico; a3 
to US. Dept. of Agriculture Bacardi rum Enjoy it aa 
data. And its alcohol content is c has only 101 calories. ven in moderation. __ 
about 122%. its alcohol content is just 8%. So 

if you chose Bacardi and tonic, 


you're a winner. 
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Chairman Harry 
Bruce and President 
Jim Martin were on 
the right track when 
they enrolled at Kent 
State University. 


Today, as the driving forces 
of the Illinois Central Gulf Rail- 
road, they still carry Kent State 
Alumni Cards to remind them of 
their strong ties with Kent State. 


Harry J. Bruce, chairman 
and chief executive officer of ICG, 
holds a bachelor’s degree in 


transportation and _ industrial 
management from Kent State and 
a master's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. For Bruce, 
transportation is truly his life, 


— -\ 







from his first job as a fireman in 
the Hoboken yards to his joining 
Illinois Central Gulf as senior vice 
president. In addition to his pres- 
ent position, Bruce serves on the 
ICG Board of Directors and is 
chairman of the board's execu- 
tive committee. 


Bruce reflects on his college 
days with pride: “‘I still remember 
the quality of my math and Eng- 
lish faculty members at Kent. The 
people in English, especially in 
creative writing, helped bring out 
some latent talent in me.” Bruce 
is currently writing his third book. 


James E. Martin, president 
and chief operating officer of ICG, 
started ‘workin’ on the railroad” 
as a yard clerk right out of high 
school. Later, Martin earned a 
bachelor of science degree in ed- 
ucation. 


University 
Kent, OH 44242 


— an experience in excellence 


nnection. 








“When | left Kent | had a de- 
gree in education and a desire to 
coach,” he recalls. “A supervisor 
on the New York Central urged me 
to give railroading a year's try.” 
The rest is history. Since then, 
Martin has demonstrated the 
value of a good education, hard 
work, and a willingness to try. His 
drive and determination have been 
an integral part of |CG’s progress. 
OS 

The successes of Harry 
Bruce and Jim Martin have been 
impressive right down the line — 
from their beginnings at KSU to 
their powerful positions with one 
of America’s major railroads. 
When you want to start making 
tracks towards your future, make 
your connection with Kent State 
University — an experience in ex- 
cellence. 




























Ever wonder where the Emmy 
Award-winning “French Chef/” Julia 
Child, goes for a home-cooked 
meal? Well, when she can find 
time from accepting awards from 
the French government, writing 
books like From Julia Child's Kitchen, 
and doing her popular television 
series, Julia Child goes home for 

a home-cooked meal. And for 23 
years home has been right here in 
Greater Boston. 

People like the remarkable Julia 
Child help make Boston a very spe- 
cial place. And this uniqueness is 
one reason Boston is such a popu- 
lar group meeting destination. 

For Boston has so much to offer. 

A world-class city where the old 
and the new are in harmony. A city 
rich with history... the Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere’s Ride, the Battle 
. of Bunker Hill. It's a charming city 
with a strong European flavor; in 
the architecture, the winding cob- 


MASSMEETINGS is a cooperative marketing program 
of Commerce, Boston Convention & Visitors 
Springfield Convention & Visitors Bureau, Worcester 
Julia Child's appearance in 


wt The spirit of Massachusetts is the spirit of Ametica. 














blestone streets and brick sidewalks 
of Beacon Hill, the picturesque 
waterfront with Quincy Market, 
the colorful ethnic neighborhoods. 
And of course the food. Classical 
French, Italian, Oriental, and deli- 
cious seafood. 

Boston is also a modern city 
on the move. Magnificent Copley 
Place with its exclusive shops, 
boutiques, restaurants, and luxury 
hotels all in a climate-controlled 
setting complete with waterfalls 
and shimmering pools, is a 20th 
century jewel. Several luxury hotels 


Boston, 900 Boylston Street 1617) 236-8170 
of the Massachusetts Convention 
au, Bristol County Dev 
nvention & Visite 
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“MEET ME IN 
MASSACHUSETTS.’ 





Aut hor, and Tele 
Personality 


have recently been built, and more 
are on the way. When Boston's 
new state-of-the-art convention 
facility, the Hynes Convention 
Center, opens in January 1988, it 
will be the only convention center 
in the country with more than 5,000 
deluxe hotel rooms within walking 
distance. Little wonder that Boston 
has been called a meeting 
planner’s dream. 

In Boston and across Massa- 
chusetts within easy driving dis- 
tance of Boston, there is a variety 
of wonderful destinations from 
ocean resorts to mountain retreats 
to enjoy year round. All with luxu- 
rious accommodations and modern 
facilities to make your meeting an 
unforgettable one. 

For information on having your 
group meeting or convention 
in Massachusetts, contact your 
nearest MASSMEETINGS office. 
And “Meet Me In Massachusetts.” 
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At last, avan line that 
_ doesnt treat you 
like a piece mabivetiatives 


In the last 100 years ee 
of moving, most van lines 
haven't come very far. 
They still think in terms 
of moving furniture. 
Not aiabite people. 

Bekins is different. 

We know how 
unsettling relocating can 
be. That's why we go 
further than any ees 
van line to make relocat- 
ing easier for you. 

For example, others 
are satisfied with just 
“promising” you better 
service. At Bekins, we 
guarantee to do what 
satisfies you. And we put 
our guarantees in writing. “> 

Bekins “Guaranteed » 
Satisfaction” assures that 


your relocation will go Jy a 
the way you want it to. | a ps Ae 
If you're dissatisfied with any aspect of the inventorying, packing, loading, unloading or unpacking, 
tell us. We'll correct the problem right then and there. Or, we'll refund that portion of your bill. 
Also, Bekins is the only van line that truly guarantees the price of your move. Our “No 
Excuse Price” goes well beyond the “firm” or “binding” estimates of others. The price we quote 
is the price you'll pay. It won't change, even if there are unexpected destination services that 
have to be performed. 
You even have the choice of specific pick-up and delivery days, instead of the “spread” com- 
mitments of a number of days that other van lines give you. 
What's more, we're so certain that we can meet your dates that we offer to pay you $100 
for every day we're late, plus an allowance for normal living expenses incurred during the delay. 
To further assure your satisfaction, Bekins has the fastest claims settlement service in 
the industry. Bekins “TeleClaims Express:”“TeleClaims” hot line service is designed to respond to 
your claim within 72 hours after we receive your claim form. 
In short, Bekins can make your relocation successful EKIN 
without being stressful. 


Look for your nearest Bekins Agent in the Yellow , : : 
Pages. Or call toll free 1-800-323-8807. Dont settle with oa less, 
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ance, which rose to $37 billion last year. 


“Look, Mr. Nakasone,” Iacocca said, 
“that’s just too big a rip-off, even for a 
friend. I'm giving you [a goal] for your 
team: $10 billion out next year. Tell me 
how you get there ... Your call. You've 
got 30 days. Sayonara.” California Demo- 
crat Robert Matsui, a Japanese American 
unaccustomed to lIacocca’s happy-go- 
lucky tendency toward the shrill, called 
the remarks “racist.” 

It took days for Iacocca to get over his 
hurt and bewilderment over the “sayon- 
ara” brouhaha. Clearly, he still has an un- 
certain feel for the hair-trigger proprieties 
of national politics. In the past his Japan 
bashing had never provoked such alarm. 
“Jesus, it was a closed meeting! These sin- 
gle-issue guys—I mean, what the hell's 
going on? How'd you like to 
do that for a living every 
day? I don’t understand it.” 
Joseph Califano, who has 
worked for the past three 
Democratic Presidents, does 
understand it. Says Califano: 
“The only guys who get 
shots as far out as that one 
are guys who are perceived 
as candidates.” 

George Romney, the last 
and only auto executive to 
make a serious run for the 
presidency, had no ground- 
swell pushing him along in 
1968. How would Iacocca 
run in 1988? Most pros be- 
lieve that Iacocca could be 
politically popular. Like Ei- 
senhower, his worldly 
achievement is impressive; 
his Trumanesque candor is 
bracing; and like Hubert 
Humphrey or Ronald Rea- 
gan, he brims with joie de vi- 
vre. Indeed, says Califano, 
“Reagan and Lee are simi- 
lar. Both say flat out what 
they think. There aren't any 
hidden agendas.” Wendell 
Larsen, a former executive 
| under Iacocca at Chrysler, 

elaborates on the Reagan analogy. “Some 
of the things Lee has tapped into are the 
same as Reagan,” he suggests. “The na- 
tion has been looking for a leader who is 
sure of himself, who calls a spade a 
spade—even if it isn’t. He oversimplifies 
issues, and people like that. But Reagan 
is shallow. Lee is not. He’s a hell of a 
lot smarter than Ronald Reagan and a 
hell of a lot deeper.” Iacocca has already 
proved himself on television. Even he al- 
ludes to it, jokingly, as a political asset. 
“Cronkite and I were sitting around the 
house trying to figure out how much of a 
phony Reagan is. He said, ‘Why don’t the 
two of us be running mates? We both 
know television.’ I said, ‘Sure—what spot 
do you want?’ ” 

Of course, a no-holds-barred guy, not- 
withstanding his appeal asa celebrated cit- 
izen, would quickly get into trouble as a 





candidate, suddenly judged by more fastid- | 


ious standards. Iacocca is occasionally in- 





temperate and does not always read his au- 
diences correctly. In Washington, at a 
recent dinner in his honor, he rose in re- 
sponse to a toast. The assembled George- 
town elite probably expected a brief, un- 
derstated thank-you. Instead they got 
fun-loving, full-of-himself, jabbery Ia- 
cocca for much too long. He does not take 
criticism well; a campaign entails inces- 
sant criticism. And he frets about physical 
danger. Some years back, when he bumped 
his head getting into a car, he thought he 
had been shot. Two years ago, when he was 
to appear with Reagan at a Chrysler fac- 
tory in St. Louis, a White House limousine 
met Iacocca at the airport. Arriving at the 
plant, he discovered the door could not be 
opened from the inside, and it shook hima 
bit. “What if the car caught on fire?” he 
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way,” says New York Businessman Wil- 
liam Fugazy, an old friend. “I'll bet my 
life on it.” Califano seems somewhat more 
hopeful. “He says privately what he says | 
in public—that he doesn’t want it. But 
once he made the commitment,” he says, 
“Lee would be phenomenal as a candi- 
date. He knows how to lead. He knows 
how to communicate.” A few who know 
Iacocca say they think that he could be 
nudged into it. 

Iacocca relishes all the public talk and 
letters from strangers, even as he for- 
swears—most of the time—any interest in 
being President. “I’ve thought about it,” he 
said one recent sunny day in New York. 
“Sometimes I say, ‘Maybe I should give ita 
shot. It’s only four years. It'd be fun, an 
honor.’ People tell me I should run, and I 
wonder if I should listen.” 
Then he brought himself up 
short. “A woman wrote mea 
letter and says, “You'd proba- 
bly get killed in office, but 
you owe it to the country.’ Jd 
probably get killed? What the 
hell do you mean, I ‘owe it to 
the country’? It would de- 
stroy me. I couldn't survive. I 
would shoot myself first. I 
don’t want to be President. 
I'm not going to run. I 
couldn’t take four years of 
[ABC White House Corre- 
spondent] Sam Donaldson. I 
just don’t have the desire. I 
don’t want to climb another 
mountain.” Maybe not. But 
when Lia Iacocca, 20, is 
asked for a single word to 
describe her father, she does 
not first suggest “easygoing” 
or “content.” Her word: 
“ambitious.” 

For now, however, the 
ambition seems satisfied by 
the continuing frenzy of his 
work, by the attention his 
policy pronouncements are 
getting and by the down- 











“Trying to figure out how much of a phony Reagan is.” 


asked the Secret Service agent who let him 
out. For days afterward, he talked about 
that scary sealed presidential limo. 
Moreover, Iacocca likes getting his 
way in the world quickly and unambigu- 
ously. He is a bossy boss. Heads of corpo- 
rations can fold whole departments, hire 
anybody they choose and, in Iacocca’s 
phrase, shuck the losers. Presidents, on 
the other hand, are hemmed in, con- 
| strained by the Executive bureaucracy, 
checked and balanced by Congress. In the 
give and take of governing, Iacocca’s 
virtues—frankness, boldness—might not 
serve him so well. “He’s a man who wants 
his hands on all the levers,” says White 
House Aide Craig Fuller, the Administra- 
tion official friendliest with Iacocca. 
Could a President Iacocca quietly com- 
promise with opponents? Says Fraser: 
| “His frustration level is too low.” 
Indeed, most of his comrades do not 
expect him to pursue a candidacy. “No 
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right amazing adoration he 
encounters all over the coun- 
try. Lee Iacocca did not set out to become 
the object of a personality cult, but hey, 
what the hell? It is fun for him to be able 
to turn down a $300,000 TV commercial 
for Pepsi. “I took a powder,” he explains. 
It pleases him to decline movie producers’ 
serious offers to buy the rights to Jacocca. 
“The hell with the half-million advance,” 
he says. At a safe distance, he even likes 
the loving mobs. On a damp evening last 
week in Rochester, he showed up to speak 
at a Xerox-sponsored lecture series that 
has drawn crowds of a few hundred. More 
than 3,000 came out to see Iacocca. After 
the crackerjack 45-minute lecture, they 
gave him a standing ovation. Later that 
night, stretched out on the plane back to 
Detroit, he was still impressed by all those 
fans who had paid to hear him speak. 
“Five and eight dollars a head,” he 
mused. “And they didn’t even get a 
drink.” —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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THE GULF 


Carnage in the Marshes 














hey lay as they had fallen, crum- 
pled and now frozen in death, 
dust-covered mounds in the flat 
expanse of the gray-brown desert. 
There were hundreds of them, Iranian in- 
fantrymen who had fought and died. A 
column of Iraqi tanks, their spotlights 
flickering through billows of thick dust, 
churned past the bodies toward the east; 
the roar of their engines blended into a 
continuous hum. As outgoing rounds of 
130-mm artillery shook the windows of 
his headquarters nearby, Iraqi Major 
General Sultan Hashem Ahmed told a 
group of reporters: “There are no Iranian 
soldiers on Iraqi territory—not even one.” 
Thus did a vaunted Iranian offensive 
come to an end last week, crushed by the 
weight of Iraqi firepower in the desert 
strip between the Tigris River and the 
Huwaiza marshes. Thousands of Iranian 
and Iraqi troops had been killed during 
the week-long assault; even so, there was 
no indication that the latest flare-up in 
the 44-year-old gulf war had brought the 
conflict any closer to a solution, 
Nonetheless, Iraq began to celebrate 
as soon as War Communiqué 1774 an- 
nounced that its forces “had achieved vic- 
tory over the Iranian invaders in the 
Huwaiza marshes in a unique epic of war- 
fare.’ Schools and offices closed, and city 





streets soon filled with dancing, chant- 
ing throngs. In smaller towns, crowds 
marched to government offices to hear lo- 
cal leaders deliver speeches. The festivi- 
ties were filmed and televised late into the 
night, scenes of celebration alternating 
with views of the mangled Iranian dead. 
The Iranian offensive, which had been 
expected for months, was remarkably suc- 
cessful in its first two days. The assault 
troops crossed the marshes and set up posi- 
tions on the banks of the Tigris; a few units 
even crossed the river on pontoon bridges 
to the vicinity of the highway between 


| Baghdad and Basra, Iraq’s second city. 


When the Iraqis eventually counterat- 
tacked with heavy concentrations of ar- 
mor and artillery, the Iranians dug in and 
fought back. That they had put up a val- 
iant struggle was demonstrated by the 
burned-out hulks of Iraqi tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers littering the bat- 
tlefield. The Iranian infantry, although 
well armed, carried little more than auto- 
matic weapons and rocket-propelled gre- 
nades and had hardly any air or artillery 
support. After two days of stalemate, the 
Iraqis broke through and punched toward 
the east, forcing the remaining Iranians 
back to the shores of the marshes. 

The second battle of the Huwaiza 
marshes ended much as had the first one a 





Iraqi fire power crushes an Iranian offensive, but the war goes on 


year ago, though the two encounters were 
otherwise dissimilar. In the first confron- 
tation, the Iranians had attempted to pre- 
vail by sheer weight of numbers, throwing 
thousands of relatively untrained Revolu- 
tionary Guards into the fray. This year, by 
contrast, the assault troops were disci- 
plined and well equipped; they wore boots 
and carried German-made gas masks. 
Their aim was to break through the Iraqi 
defense lines and then hold out against a 
counterattack, and for several days they 
did exactly that. 

The Iraqis took severe losses as they 
sealed off the invasion area east of the Ti- 
gris and advanced from the north and 
south. They brought vastly superior fire- 
power to bear—helicopter gunships, 
heavy artillery, armor and air support— 
and in the end, that carried the day. “Get- 
ting the Iranian troops deployed in the 
marshes was a tremendous logistical ac- 
complishment,” a Western military at- 
taché in Baghdad explained last week, 
“but very few of those who got in will be 
able to get out.” 

As in the past, both sides wildly exag- 
gerated the battle results, Iraq claimed to 
have killed 27,200 Iranians, while Iran 
said its forces had killed or wounded 
| 12,000 Iraqis. Independent analysts in 
Baghdad estimated that Iran had com- 
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mitted as many as 30,000 to 40,000 troops 
to the attack and that its dead might 
range as high as 15,000. The Iranian casu- 
alties were thought to have exceeded 
Iraq’s by a ratio of 3 or 4to 1. 

Without admitting defeat, Tehran ac- 
knowledged that the battle was over, de- 
claring that “the final operation, which 
will be our last reply to the Zionist enemy 
[Iraq], will undoubtedly be of greater 
scope and will enjoy heavier firepower.” 
Soon after Baghdad proclaimed the end of 
the battle, truckloads of singing Iraqi sol- 
diers made their way north to the capital. 
So did fleets of white-and-orange taxis 
carrying coffins on their roof racks, the 
caskets draped in Iraqi flags 


hough neither side gained much 
from the slaughter, the battle gave 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
an opportunity to savor a victory 
and allow his war-weary people to stage a 





Ruhollah Khomeini, insists that Saddam 
| must step down before there can be peace 

To increase pressure on Iran to begin 
negotiations, the Iraqi air force continued 
its campaign of aerial warfare against ci- 
vilian areas, bombing at least 20 Iranian 
cities and towns in day and night raids. 
Iraq also declared Lranian airspace a “war 
exclusion zone” and warned international 
airlines against serving Tehran; some car- 
riers responded by canceling flights to 
both Baghdad and Tehran. Foreign resi- 
dents in Tehran, eager to leave after a se- 
ries of Iraqi air attacks on the capital's 
northern areas, mobbed airline offices in 
an effort to secure passage out of the coun- 
try. At the same time, the “tanker war” in 
the Persian Gulf went on unabated as 
Iraq reportedly attacked the principal 


Iranian oil terminal at Kharg Island. The | 


purpose: to demonstrate to Tehran that it 
cannot win a war of attrition 

Because the Iranian air force has only 
a few frontline aircraft left, Tehran's re- 
sponse to the Iraqi air war has been mild. 
Tehran threatened to attack Baghdad air- 
port and close the airspace over the gulf, 
but so far it has done neither. Iran did con- 
tinue its shelling of Iraqi cities with heavy 
artillery, however, and last week two large 
explosions shook Baghdad, killing at least 
20 people. Iraqi officials believe that of 
four major blasts in Baghdad over the past 
two weeks, two or three were triggered by 
| terrorist bombs; the fourth was apparently 
caused by an Iranian surface-to-surface 
missile, as Tehran claimed. Western offi- 
cials believe Libya has provided Iran with 
| Scud missiles built by the Soviet Union in 
the 1950s. 

Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
last week became the latest in a long 
line of world leaders who have attempt- 
ed to mediate an end to a conflict that 
hardly anyone thinks can be won by ei- 
| ther side. “We continue to believe that 
there can be no military solution,” U.S 
State Department Spokesman Edward 
| Djerejian declared, “and we call upon 
| Iran to join Iraq.in accepting the many 





celebration. The war, however, will con- | 
tinue as long as Iran’s leader, Ayatullah | 


international calls for a cease-fire and a 
negotiated settlement.” The problem is 
that as long as Khomeini, 84, is on the 
scene, the Iranians are unlikely to enter 
into negotiations. 

After last week's victory, Saddam was 
cheered by a four-hour visit from two of his 
supporters, Jordan’s King Hussein and 
Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak. The 
two had been conferring in the Jordanian 
capital of Amman and decided, without 
advance notice, to fly to Baghdad for con- 
sultations. One of Mubarak’s key objectives 
was to persuade Saddam to renew diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt, which were 
severed in 1977 at a time when Egypt was 
making peace overtures toward Israel. He 
was not quite ready to take that step at the 
moment, Saddam told his visitors; what 
really mattered in inter-Arab ties, he said, 
was not “an official formula” but what was 
in “our hearts and consciences.” Transla- 
tion: he has not forgotten that since the 
gulf war began in 1980, Egypt has sold Iran 
about $1 billion worth of arms, including 
large amounts of secondhand Soviet-made 





equipment. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Baghdad 
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Iranian infantrymen killed in the assault 





The fighting over, lraqi tanks and trucks churn along a dusty road at dusk 





“There are no Iranian soldiers on Iraqi territory—not even one.” 
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Good fellowship: Prime Minister Mul 


CANADA 


lroney and President Reagan in Quebec City 








At the Shamrock Summit 


Reagan and Mulroney find hope for the start of “a new era” 


t was clear from the start that the 

“Shamrock Summit” in Quebec City 
last week would be more show than sub- 
stance: a piece of political theater staged 
not so much to solve international prob- 
lems as to create an atmosphere condu- 
cive to seeking their solution. From the 
moment that President Reagan, sporting 
a bright green necktie in honor of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, stepped off Air Force One at 
Ancienne Lorette Airport to the final 
handshake that Reagan and Canadian 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney ex- 
changed on the gray stone battlements of 
the historic Citadel, the meeting was as 
carefully choreographed as a ballet. In- 
deed, the two leaders reveled in the spot- 
light when they and their wives left their 
flower-bedecked box at Quebec City’s 
Grand Theater during a Sunday evening 








gala and joined entertainers in a rousing 
chorus of When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 

The summit was a 24-hour exercise in 
amiability. Replete with pageantry and 
sprinkled with humor, the meeting domi- 
nated television coverage throughout 
Canada and pushed almost all other news 
off the front pages. It also accomplished 
its purpose in giving Reagan and Mul- 
roney an irresistible opportunity to en- 
gage in the kind of personal politicking at 
which both excel. (While the men negoti- 
ated, Nancy Reagan toured Quebec City 
with Mulroney’s vivacious, Yugoslav- 
born wife Mila, visiting the Ursuline Con- 
vent and stopping at a downtown restau- 
rant for tea.) 

The President had a platform at 
the summit from which he could charge 
the Soviet Union with arms-accord viola- 


Nancy Reagan and Mila Mulroney taking tea in a downtown restaurant 





While their husbands negotiated, the wives had a chance to get to know each other. 
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tions while demonstrating to America’s 
allies that Canada is a strong supporter 
of U.S. military leadership. For Mul- 
roney, the summit provided an indication 
his pro-American policies could 
pay off for Canada in everything from 
improved trade and investment to pollu- 
tion control 

Despite all the blarney, Reagan and 
Mulroney managed to get some business 
done. They signed a Pacific Salmon Trea 
ty, ending a 15-year dispute over the 
harvesting of the valuable food fish on 
the U.S. and Canadian west coasts. They 
initialed a Mutual Legal Assistance Trea- 
ty, linking their two countries in law 
enforcement. They also noted that Cana- 
da will participate in the $8 billion 
manned space-station program planned 
by the US. for the mid-1990s. Canada 
is no stranger to space technology, since 
Ontario-based Spar Aerospace Ltd. built 
the mechanical arm used in the U.S 
space shuttle 

The summit also tackled more contro- 


| versial matters. Mulroney pleased the 


President—and the Pentagon—by com- 
mitting Canada to pay 40% of the cost ofa 
$1.3 billion program to improve and up- 
grade the aging Distant Early Warning 


| line, a network of radar stations strung 


across the Alaskan and Canadian Arctic 
Built in the 1950s, the DEW line radars are 
now virtual museum pieces. In their 
place, the U.S. and Canada will install 13 
manned long-range radar stations and 39 
automated short-range radars capable of 
detecting and tracking a new generation 


| of low-flying Soviet bombers and even 


newer Soviet cruise missiles, The project, 
known as the North Warning System, is 
part of a more than $5 billion U.S. plan 
to modernize northern air defenses and 
safeguard the continent against attacks 
launched over the North Pole 

The new defense accord upset some 
Canadians, who fear that it could involve 
their country in Reagan’s Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, the space-based antimis- 
sile defense system better known as Star 
Wars. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger added to Canadian distress when 
he suggested in a television interview 
that American missiles could be stationed 
in Canada 





he President agreed with Mulroney 

on the need to eliminate barriers to 
U.S.-Canadian trade. The two men joined 
in a pledge to fight protectionism and to 
take steps to ease the flow of both goods 
and investment across the border. Both 
countries asked special representatives to 
have their first recommendations ready in 
six months. 

Reagan repaid Mulroney’s hospitality 
in another way by offering the Prime 
Minister a sop on acid-rain pollution, 
which has long been a sore spot in U.S.- 
Canadian relations. Canadians charge 
that at least half the acid rain currently 
damaging their forests and destroying 
aquatic life in their lakes is caused by sul- 
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fur and nitrogen oxides released into the 
atmosphere by fossil-fuel-burning plants 
and smelters in the U.S. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has maintained that the evi- 
dence against U.S. industry is incomplete. 

Knowing that Mulroney could not go 
back to Ottawa without at least some con- 
cession on acid rain, Administration offi- 
cials came up with a plan to appoint a 
joint U.S.-Canadian team to examine the 
issue. The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter announced that former 
Transportation Secretary 
Drew Lewis and former On- 
tario Premier William Davis 
would be named special en- 
voys to seek ways of combat- 
ing the problem. Said Mul- 
roney: “We have broken a 
three-year deadlock by agree- 
ing to our common and shared 
responsibility to preserve our 
common environment.” Add- 
ed Reagan: “I couldn't be 
happier about getting this un- 
der way and off dead center.” 
The agreement, however, did 
not actually commit the Rea- 
gan Administration to take 
any action on acid rain. 

For Reagan, the meeting 
was a triumph, and he re- 
turned to Washington satisfied that his 
time in Quebec had been well spent. “You 
can laugh and smirk,” a senior Adminis- 
tration official told U.S. reporters after 


the summit ended, “but in my view this | 


will go down as the most productive meet- 
ing in U.S.-Canadian history.” What par- 
ticularly delighted Reagan was that after 
years of often strained relations, Canada 
and the U.S. were once again getting 
along and working together on mutual de- 
fense. Washington has made no secret of 
its concern about the “nuclear allergy” 
that recently led New Zealand to bar 
from its harbors nuclear-powered or nu- 
clear-armed U.S. Navy vessels. Adminis- 
tration officials believe that Reagan's 
achievements in Quebec City will 
strengthen his hand in dealing with other 
US. allies and in disarmament talks cur- 
rently under way with the Soviet Union 
in Geneva 


Moers who said that the meeting 
marked the beginning of “a new era 
in relations between Canada and the 
US.,” professed to be similarly satisfied 
with the summit. But hardly had the 
Prime Minister, who was swept into pow- 
er last September when his Progressive 
Conservative Party ousted the Liberals in 
a landslide that gave the Tories 211 of the 
282 seats in Canada’s House of Commons, 
returned to Ottawa when his opponents 
began panning his summit performance 
Edward Broadbent, the leader of the so- 
cialist New Democratic Party, dismissed 
the Quebec City meeting as the “Sham- 
rock Shuffle.” Said he: “We've had Presi- 
dent Reagan, regrettably, I think. calling 
the tune.” 

Other Canadians criticized Mulroney 
for what they perceived as his eagerness 
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Acid-rain protester 





to embrace Reagan and the U.S. Though 
the Prime Minister said he was pleased 
with the agreement on acid rain, several 
papers took issue with his insistence that 
he had not come away from the negotiat- 
ing table empty-handed. “The choreo- 
graphed cheer in Quebec City cannot 
disguise the fact that the Mulroney 
government suffered an abject defeat on 
acid rain,” said Montreal's English-lan- 
guage Gazette. “All the agreement means 
is that action on reducing acid 
rain of U.S. origin is at least a 
year further off. How many 
more lakes will be dead by 
then?” 

Nor did all Canadians 
endorse Mulroney’s commit- 
ment to the mutual defense of 
the two countries. Canadian 
defense experts concede that 
the DEW line is outdated and 
that low-flying aircraft and 
cruise missiles can penetrate it 
with impunity. Many Canadi- 
ans also agree that the Otta- 
wa government, which now 
spends only 2.1% of its gross 
domestic product on defense, 
should do more to safeguard 
security. It was only last year 
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an urge to be loved rather than a willing- 
ness to make tough decisions. Other M.P.s 
charged that the Prime Minister was so 
eager to please the President that he ig- | 
nored Canadian interests. “Why,” asked 
Broadbent, “did the Canadian govern- 
ment do all the giving and the American 
government all the taking?” 

Broadbent capped his question with a 
call for a vote of confidence, which the 
government easily survived by a vote of 
157 to 56. The call for such a vote, howev- 
er, was a reminder to Mulroney that he 
faces a formidable task in delivering 
on his campaign promises and turning 
around the Canadian economy, currently 
saddled with a $26.5 billion budget defi- 
cit. This year’s gross national product is 
expected to increase by 3%, a decrease 
from last year’s growth of 4.7%. Mul- 
roney must also protect the value of the 
Canadian dollar, which has held its own 
against other currencies but which fell 
against the US. dollar to 73¢ last week 
from 77¢ last September. Most important, 
he must create new jobs to ease a national 
unemployment rate of more than 11%. 

To deal with these problems, Mul- 
roney has made it clear that Canada must 
improve political and economic relations 
with its neighbor to the south. He and 


Hands across the table: the principals as they started summit talks 


that Canada phased out U.S. nuclear- 
armed air-to-air missiles from its armory, 
and the country is leery of any agreements 
that might embroil it in the Star Wars 
program. Thus there was a political out- 
cry when Weinberger told the television 
interviewer that missile launchers could 
be placed in Canada to defend against So- 
viet bombers or cruise missiles. “Some 
might be here [in Canada],” said Wein- 
berger. “It just depends on where is 
the most effective technical place to put 
them.” 

Weinberger’s remarks were quickly 
clarified by the White House, which in- 
sisted that the U.S. had no plans to install 
an anti-cruise-missile system in Canada 
But the damage was done. In a bitter ex- 
change in the House of Commons, John 
Turner, leader of the opposition Liberals, 
dismissed the summit as “cosmetic poli- 
tics” and accused Mulroney of displaying 





other members of his government see it 
as an inescapable fact of Canadian life 
that while the U.S., which sends the coun- 
try 20% of its exports, needs Canada, 
Canada, which ships to the U.S. 76% of its 
exports, needs the U.S. even more. Cana- 
da must have assured access to U.S. mar- 
kets and U.S. investment capital. “Cana- 
da,” Mulroney has said, “simply does 
not have the capital to create the jobs 
it needs.” 

Mulroney is aware that improved re- 
lations with the U.S. carry political risk 
Canadians are ambivalent about U.S 
power: they complain that when America 
is not pushing them around, it is ignoring 
them. But the Prime Minister has indicat- 
ed that the risk is one he is willing to take 
In economic terms, certainly, improved 
relations could pay off handsomely for 
both countries. —B8y Peter Stoler. Reported 
by Alessandra Stanley with the President 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Bitter Reminders of Sharpeville 





On a 25th anniversary, blacks die in police clashes and in riots 


Hs seemed to be repeating itself, 
and more bleak ironies were piled 
high on a country already burdened with 
too many. Last Thursday marked the 
25th anniversary of the massacre at 
Sharpeville, when police killed 69 blacks 
in the township 40 miles south of Johan- 
nesburg. That watershed conflict was still 
a vivid memory to many blacks in Langa, 
another township 25 miles from the 
southeast coastal city of Port Elizabeth. 
There, crowds defied a government ban 


on public gatherings to hold a procession | 


in honor of three blacks who 
had been killed in clashes 
with police the previous 
weekend. 

Before long the proces- 
sion became a _ protest 
march, and the protest a 
confrontation. As up to 
4,000 demonstrators strode 
along the highway between 
| Langa and the white town of 

Uitenhage, their path was 
blocked by 19 policemen. 
Through a loudspeaker, the 
young lieutenant in charge 
of the patrol, Johannes 
Fourie, told the protesters to 
go home. They continued to 
push forward. A policeman 
fired a warning shot at the 
feet of the group’s leaders. 
Still they advanced. With 
that, Fourie ordered the po- 
lice to open fire on the 
marchers. At least 19 blacks 
were killed. 

The Sharpeville massa- 
cre of 1960 had moved a de- 
fensive government to crack 
down with a vengeance, out- 
lawing black protest move- 
ments, arresting black lead- 

| ers, and so giving rise to a 
newly militant opposition. 
Today, after a quarter-centu- 
ry of struggle and despite re- 
cent promises of reform by s- 
President P.W. Botha, vio- 





| least 60 of them have died in the Sharpe- 


ville area. 

Last week’s cycle of events began in 
the vicinity of Port Elizabeth, where 
blacks protested crippling local unem- 
ployment by staging a weekend boycott of 
shops, buses and factories. The boycott re- 
sulted in five blacks being killed in clashes 
with the police. Anger at those deaths 
sparked the march at Langa. That con- 
flict, in turn, set off further rioting. 

“The system of apartheid is totally re- 
pugnant to me,” said U.S. Secretary of 






Funeral rites: honoring the dead at Crossroads 














the law and using the guns were also 
black.” He added that his Administration 
had no thoughts of amending its policy of 
“constructive engagement,” under which 
it uses diplomatic pressure rather than 
outright ostracism to nudge South Africa 
toward reform. Professing themselves 
“outraged and disgusted” by Reagan’s 
comments, members of the United Dem- 
ocratic Front, an alliance of nonwhite or- 
ganizations, refused to meet with Crocker. 

In Parliament, South African Minis- 
ter of Law and Order Louis LeGrange is- 
sued a special statement regretting “the 
most unfortunate incident.” But he also 
defended the police action. The ill-fated 
procession had been led, he charged, by a 
man dressed in black and brandishing a 
brick, and the police had fired in self-de- 
fense only after they had 
been “surrounded and pelt- 
ed with stones, sticks and 
other missiles, including pet- 
rol bombs.” Eyewitnesses, 
however, maintained that 
the police had begun shoot- 
ing without provocation and 
had summoned a fire engine 
to hose away the blood. 
President Botha appointed a 
judicial commission to in- 
vestigate the shootings. 

The catalyst for the 
mounting national frustra- 
tion is an economic reces- 
sion that has hit blacks 
particularly hard. Unofficial 
estimates place black unem- 
ployment at up to 2 million, 
equivalent to as much as 
20% in some areas. Inflation 
is expected to reach 20% by 
the end of the year, and last 
week the government in- 
creased the general sales tax 
from 10% to 12%, double the 
level of a year ago. Days lat- 
er, at Vaal Reefs, the world’s | 
largest gold mine, black 
workers struck for higher 
pay, in defiance of the 
mine’s management, who 
insisted that the walkout 
was illegal. As unrest contin- 
ued in several black town- 
ships, Winnie Mandela, wife 
of imprisoned Black Leader 
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lence still holds sway in the 
divided land. The killings 
outside Uitenhage represented the bloodi- 
est single episode since a wave of unrest be- 
gan sweeping across the country last year. 
They also triggered more rioting at week’s 
end in nearby townships, where angry 
mobs killed at least seven blacks they ac- 
cused of being accomplices of the minority 
white government. In addition, they set 
fire to the homes of several black police- 
men. Five weeks ago, 18 blacks were killed 
in a confrontation with police at the Cross- 
roads squatters’ camp near Cape Town. In 
all, some 240 South Africans have perished 
in the turbulence of the past 13 months; at 








From procession to protest march to confrontation. 


State George Shultz in Washington, re- 
sponding to questions about the Uiten- 
hage tragedy. “The pattern of violence 
has underlined how evil and unacceptable 
that system is.’ Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs Chester Crocker, who 
was in Cape Town for talks with South 
African officials, declared that “the cycle 
of violence must come to an end now.” 
But President Reagan, speaking at his 
news conference on the day of the killings, 
suggested that “rioting” marchers were at 
least partly to blame for the clash and 
pointed out that “some of those enforcing 





Nelson Mandela, said in a 
television interview that she 
foresaw nothing but more bloodshed: “I 
am afraid one can only visualize very 
tragic times ahead of us if the government 
is not prepared to dismantle apartheid.” 

The marking of the Sharpeville anni- 
versary bore out her words. Magistrates in 
many urban areas banned all outdoor 
meetings. Riot police watched warily over 
church services commemorating the mas- 
sacre. Blacks in Sharpeville itself flung 
stones at passing cars and buses. Alto- 
gether, the killings of 25 years ago seemed 
much too familiar. —By Pico lyer. Reported 
by Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg 
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How to pay little or nothing on a $600 car repair bill. 


With the new Ford Extended Service 
Plan, you pay a small deductible. Or 
nothing at all. 


You never pay the full amount of the 
bill-no matter how big it may be, 
for up to 5 full years or 60,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. 

When you buy ESP protection on 
any new Mercury, Lincoln, Merkur, 
Ford car or light truck, thousands of 
parts (including major repairs) are 
covered. Labor charges too. 

And it doesn’t matter how many 
times you use ESP or where you go. 
Your ESP coverage is honored at 
over 6,100 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 


dealers across the U.S. and Canada 
There are 3 Extended Service Plans 
to choose from. ESP with a $75 
deductible —our lowest cost coverage. 
ESP Plus™ with a $25 deductible—-the 
broadest component coverage 
anywhere. And ESP Care™-the 
ultimate plan that has no deductible 
and includes scheduled maintenance. 
Best of all, ESP is the only plan with 
the Ford name on it. 

You decide what's best for you. Call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. and we'll tell you 
how to shrink your major car repair 
bills down to size. 


Get it together-buckle up. FORD EXTENDED SERVICE PLAN @Zz2> 





























LEBANON 
“Iron Fist” 


CBS newsmen are victims 


he Israeli retaliatory campaign 

against Shi'ite guerrillas in southern 
Lebanon, known as the “iron fist” policy, 
came painfully close to America’s TV 
screens last week. As Israeli forces 
stepped up their attacks on Shi'ite vil- 
lages, two members of a CBS News camera 
crew were killed and a third was seriously 
injured by a shell from an Israeli tank. 
The three men, all Lebanese citizens, had 
been photographing a burned-out car out- 
side the village of Kfar Melki that was 
under attack by an Israeli raiding party. 
CBS sent off a protest to Israel’s Prime 


Minister, Shimon Peres, for what the net- 
work said had been described by eyewit- 
nesses as “an unprovoked and deliberate 
attack by Israeli forces.” 

That statement reflected the view of 
French Journalist Marine Jacquemin, 
who had been standing near the CBS crew. 
She said that the Israeli tank crew “saw 
me, and I have long blond hair; I couldn’t 
have been Lebanese.” She continued: 
“They saw we were journalists. We were 
filming and interviewing, and they shot at 
us deliberately.” Peres expressed his con- 
dolences but said the CBS crew had taken 
positions “in the midst of a group of 
armed men who were engaged in active 
hostility” against Israeli troops. He reject- 
ed any suggestion that the incident “was 
anything but a derivative of the tragic sit- 
uation in Lebanon.” 

The killing of the newsmen came 
as the Israelis were performing two com- 
plicated maneuvers: withdrawing from 
southern Lebanon and at the same time 
staging raids back into areas previously 
evacuated. In the course of the week they 
reported killing 21 guerrillas while losing 
two of their own men. The situation, in the 
words of Israel’s northern commander, 
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Major General Ori Orr, had reached a 
state of “all-out war,” with an average of 70 
Shi‘ite attacks a week against the Israeli 
forces. As Israeli anger grew last week, 
there were repeated calls from Cabinet 
ministers for an accelerated withdrawal. 
Fighting also broke out between 
Christian militiamen and the Lebanese 
Army near the port city of Sidon. By mid- 
week, hundreds of Muslim residents of 
predominantly Christian villages had fled 
to Sidon. In the Beirut area, Islamic 
fundamentalists kidnaped a French dip- 
lomat, and two other employees of the 
French embassy were presumed to have 
been abducted, bringing to six the number 
of Westerners who have disappeared in 
the capital in the past two weeks. A tele- 
phone caller to Western news agencies in 
Beirut claimed that the radical group Is- 
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Complicated maneuvers: an Israeli withdrawal, retaliation raids and factional fighting. 


lamic Holy War was holding the three. 

On the Christian side, the standoff 
continued between President Amin Ge- 
mayel, who is a Maronite Christian, and 
the Christian officers who have seized 
control of the combined militias long 
dominated by the Gemayel family. From 
the beginning of the revolt two weeks ago, 
the rebels’ anger is believed to have been 
directed at Gemayel for transferring his 
loyalty from Israel to Syria. The rebels in- 
sisted last week that they thought Ge- 
mayel was too autocratic in presuming to 
be both leader of the Christian communi- 
ty and President of Lebanon. They pro- 
posed the creation of a special council 
that would serve as a parliament for Leb- 
anon’s | million or more Christians. 

The Syrians, who are pledged to sup- 
port Gemayel and his government, have 
reinforced some of their military positions 
around the area controlled by the Chris- 
tian insurgents. They are not eager for a 
battle, partly because they realize that a 
Syrian rescue of Gemayel could easily 
bring about his downfall. For the moment 
they are content to use pressure rather than 
force against the rebels in the hope that the 
threat to Gemayel’s rule will recede. a 
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INDIA 
= 
High Noon 


Murder of a Soviet diplomat 


or Viktor Khitrichenko, 48, a senior 

engineer in the economics section of 
the Soviet embassy in New Delhi for the 
past two years, last Thursday began ordi- 
narily enough. The Indian chauffeur took 
the diplomat and his wife shopping, and 
then began driving back to the embassy. 
It was noon when the driver steered the 
off-white, Soviet-built Volga onto Satya 
Marg, an expansive boulevard in the 
heart of the capital’s exclusive Chanakya- 
puri diplomatic enclave. 

Suddenly two men on a motorcycle 
appeared behind the car, and the man on 
the back of the bike fired a pistol through 
the Volga’s rear window. The panic- 
stricken chauffeur jammed on the brakes, 
allowing the gunman to pump more bul- 
lets through a side window of the car. 
Khitrichenko was hit four times—in the 
head, chest, neck and wrist; less than an 
hour later he was pronounced dead at Lo- 
hia Hospital. His wife and the driver sus- 
tained minor injuries from flying glass. 

Indian intelligence officials said they 
suspected the involvement of a “profes- 
sional hit team” from the Middle East. 
Police questioned known activists among 
the 15,000 Afghans who live in New Del- 
hi in an attempt to uncover a possible link 
between the Khitrichenko shooting and 
Afghan anger over the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi ordered law-enforcement offi- 
cials to spare no effort in the search for 
the assassins. Said a spokesman for the 
Ministry of External Affairs: “We strong- 
ly condemn this shocking crime against a 
representative of a country with which we 
have the friendliest of relations.” 

India’s diplomatic community has 
been the target of at least three other vio- 
lent attacks over the past three years. In 
June 1982 the first secretary of the Ku- 
waiti embassy was shot and killed in his 
home in New Delhi. Then, in October 
1983, Jordan’s Ambassador survived a 
shooting outside his residence in the capi- 
tal. Last November, Percy Norris, the 
British deputy high commissioner, was 
murdered while on his way to work in 
Bombay. No suspects have been charged 
in any of the attacks. 

The fate of another Soviet diplomat in 
New Delhi also raised concern last week. 
On March 17, Igor Gezha, 37, a third sec- 
retary, vanished near Lodi Gardens, where 
he customarily jogged early in the morn- 
ing. Indian police wondered if Gezha, who 
was known to have an avid interest in Hin- 
duism, might have defected and joined a 
religious organization. They also did not 
rule out a possible connection with the 
Khitrichenko shooting. Early this week it 
was announced that Gezha had defected to 
the United States embassy in New Delhi 
where he was granted political assylum. = 
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1: Anew Volkswagen that offers extraordinary versa- 
tility. 2: Anew Volkswagen that’s German engineered 
for outstanding performance and responsive han- 
dling. 3: Anew Volkswagen that’s aerodynamically 
designed for a surprisingly quiet ride. 4: Anew 
Volkswagen that seats a family of five comfortably. 
5: Anew Volkswagen that carries up to 40 cubic feet of 
cargo: 6: Anew Volkswagen that’s built to last, and 
backed by Volkswagen’s new 2-year Unlimited- 
mileage Protection Plan. 7: A new Volkswagen that'll 
undoubtedly soon be copied. 1) It’s not a car. 

It’s a Volkswagen. 


an: $6,990 for 2-door fuel-injected gasoline model as shown (full-wheel covers 
merce. For details call 1-800-85-VOLKS. 


















SOUTH KOREA 


Mutiny at Sea _ 
Defectors spark an incident 


South Korean fisherman was hauling 

his nets on the Yellow Sea, not far 
from the sleepy island of Sohuksan, when 
he spotted something out of the ordinary: 
a battleship-gray boat adrift on the murky 
water. He alerted the authorities, who dis- 
patched the navy to tow the vessel, which 
was out of fuel, to the island of Hawang- 
dung. Their haul was startling indeed: the 
craft was a 45-ton torpedo boat belonging 
to China, which has strained relations 
with South Korea, and six of the 19 sailors 
on board were dead. 

Gradually the South Koreans began to 
piece together an explanation for the un- 
usual incursion into their waters of a Chi- 
nese ship of corpses. The torpedo boat, to- 
gether with 15 other vessels, had been 
taking part in a routine Chinese naval ex- 
ercise when two crew members seized con- 
trol. Apparently, they intended to take the 
ship to South Korea, and from there they 
hoped to defect to Taiwan. Their plan, 
however, had gone awry as the mutiny 
turned intoa gunfight in which the six crew 
members were killed and both mutineers 
were wounded 

Peking reacted to South Korea’s har- 
boring of the stricken vessel by putting its 
forces on alert; Seoul quickly did the 
same, Three Chinese warships, sent to re- 
trieve the fugitive boat, entered South 
Korean waters, and the Koreans sent 
| ships and jet fighters to intercept the in- 

terlopers 
quickly defused by U.S. diplomacy late on 
Friday. “We were asked to convey mes- 
sages between the Chinese and the Kore- 
ans,” commented a Washington official 
Though China and South Korea do not 
maintain diplomatic relations, they have 
been edging toward a rapprochement 
Neither side, it seems, wanted to allow the 
mutiny to jeopardize still fragile relations 

The Koreans protested the trespass- 
ing of the Chinese ships, and the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry acknowledged the mis- 
take. South Korean Minister of Culture 
Lee Won Hong also publicly stressed that 
there had been “no political motives” in- 
volved in the incident and referred vague- 
ly to a “simple scuffle” on board. By tip- 
toeing around the word mutiny, he helped 
his government slip out of the potentially 
embarrassing situation of having to put 
the mutinous crewmen on trial 

Three times in the past 30 months, 
Chinese defectors have successfully used 
South Korea as a way station for political 
asylum in Taiwan. With that in mind, Pe- 
king requested last Saturday that the Ko- 
reans return the ship and its entire crew. 
Seoul seemed certain to comply. The mu- 
tinous duo, however, are receiving medi- 
cal treatment in a South Korean hospital 
Once they are fit again, they will probably 
be allowed to go to Taiwan. rl 





But the tense situation was | 
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Raising the debt issue: Argentina’s Alfonsin addresses joint congressional session 


DIPLOMACY 


Celebration and Concern 


Argentina's President brings a sobering message to Washington 





here were fanfare and tributes aplenty 

in Washington last week as President 
Reagan paid homage to a distinguished 
South American guest, Argentine Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsin. There was also an ex- 
change of sobering messages and differing 
perceptions. Above all, Alfonsin warned 
that the heartening tendency he repre- 
sents, the return of democracy to Latin 
American nations, is too fragile to be tak- 
en for granted. As he put it, “Right next to 
hope, there is fear in Latin America, the 
fear that arises from the unsatisfied ex- 
pectations of our peoples.” 

The contrast in tone was a recurring 
feature of Alfonsin’s eight-day journey to 
the U.S., which included his first state vis- 
it to Washington since he took office in 
December 1983. For the White House, 
welcoming the Argentine President was a 
chance to salute the hemisphere’s demo- 
cratic transformation, of which Alfonsin, 
whose election ended nearly eight years of 
often brutal military dictatorship, is an 
apt illustration. It was also an opportunity 
to salve wounds left by U.S. support for 
Argentina’s enemy, Britain, during the 
1982 war over the Falkland Islands, 
which the Argentines call Las Malvinas. 

Alfonsin’s concern, however, was 
both more pressing and more serious: the 
worsening crisis Argentina faces in trying 
to cope with a $45 billion foreign debt and 
a towering 800% annual inflation rate 
Thus the main item on Alfonsin’s agenda 
was a plea for more money. He got a sym- 
pathetic hearing but apparently not much 
concrete satisfaction. 

The difference in U.S. and Argentine 
preoccupations showed up plainly on the 
White House South Lawn, where Presi- 
dent Reagan first met his visitor. After 21 
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guns banged out their salute and a fife and 
drum corps clad in Revolutionary War 
uniforms tweetled a welcome, Reagan de- 
clared that “the flame of liberty burns | 
red-hot in Argentina.” Taking note of Ar- 
gentina’s woes, Reagan advocated mak- 
ing “tough decisions” in the economic 


| sphere, meaning austerity, as the best so- 


lution leading to recovery. Reagan also 
took the opportunity to extol his own 
hard-line policies in Central America, 
particularly vis-a-vis the leftist regime in 
Nicaragua. Said Reagan: “The free peo- 
ple of this hemisphere must not stand by 
and watch the Communist tyranny im- 
posed on Nicaragua spread to the free 
lands of the Americas.” 

In reply the stocky, dignified Alfonsin 
cited the foreign-debt issue as “one of the 
biggest differences between our two coun- 
tries” and told Reagan that overpowering 
economic problems “conspire against 
democratic systems.” Nonetheless, Al- 
fonsin noted that in conversations with 
U.S. leaders, “the subject of Nicaragua 
and Central America will not be absent.” 
He added, in words similar to those he 
used two days later at a meeting with 
TIME editors (see box), “I am convinced 
that it is through dialogue that we will be 
able to reach peace.” 

During a subsequent hour-long pri- 
vate chat between the two Presidents, 
their differences over Central America re- 
mained muted. Alfonsin repeated his be- 
lief in the need for a peaceful solution in 
the region, along the lines suggested by 
the so-called Contadora group of Latin 
American countries—Colombia, Mexico, 
Panama and Venezuela—that is sponsor- 
ing regional peace talks. He did not chal- 


lenge Reagan's description of the U.S.- 
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“There Is Still Great Risk” 


Before accepting an honorary doctor of laws degree from New York University 
last week, Argentine President Raul Alfonsin breakfasted in New York City with 
TIME editors and correspondents. Excerpts from the interview: 


On the Argentine economy: As you well know, we are facing a very difficult situa- 
tion, with an external debt in the neighborhood of $48 billion; 60% of our export 
earnings go to service that debt. The world price of grain has fallen by 20% to 25%, 
and because of that we have lost $850 million in potential income, despite a record 
harvest. Trade agreements discriminate against Latin America. We are having 
problems selling some of our products abroad. Yet to pay our debts we must have 
foreign currency, and to earn foreign currency we must export. An even greater 
problem for us is inflation. We inherited a budget in which the deficit constituted 
16% of the gross national product. In the year that I have been in office, that has 
been reduced by one-half. I think that Argentines have got accustomed to an infla- 
tion cycle that is ten years old. And when people learn to defend themselves 
against inflation, that generates inflation. We have applied policies that we con- 
sider correct from our point of view, but the International Monetary Fund estab- 
lished a system of nominal guidelines that is practically impossible to comply with. 
Inflation is something you cannot stop in one month. 


On democracy: We are convinced we 
have inaugurated an era of real democ- 
racy in Argentina. We don’t think of it 
so much as a system of government as a 
philosophy of life. Of course, there are 
still those who are nostalgic for the old 
days. In the end, they will be defeated 
because people realize that social justice 
is found only in a democracy. But it is 
also necessary to understand that while 
we are encouraging this new wave of 
democracy sweeping through Latin 
America, there is still great risk, which 
is caused by the heavy foreign debt bur- 
dening many of these countries. They 
are underdeveloped; they are poor. Thus 
the debt is not just a financial but a polit- 
ical problem. To enjoy liberty, you must 
have a minimal level of subsistence. 
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On why the military left power: It was a 
political defeat and also a military de- 
feat [in the war against Britain]. The 
military was rejected by the people be- 
cause of the repression it imposed. 





Rail Alfonsin: dialogue is important 


On Central America: Our point of view is based on the principles of self-determina- 
tion, non-intervention and support for the work of the Contadora group. We need a 
political solution in Central America. The issue is a complicated one for all the demo- 
cratic countries of Latin America, even those farthest from the area, because it is one 
that polarizes societies. We cannot cast aside the security of the region for the security 
of the U.S. We must not have interference by any extracontinental power. We must 
avoid the idea that anyone can interfere in any given country. I think that is possible, 
and I would not dare say that President Reagan cannot find a solution. 


On U.S. support for the contras: | think there are other formulas. I would con- 
tinue a dialogue [with Nicaragua]. Dialogue is the most important element. 


On the Falkland Islands dispute: The problem? Mrs. Thatcher. We are ready to 
solve this question peacefully. We have asked for a dialogue with an open agenda, 
but the British government does not want to discuss sovereignty. I did not agree 
with the war Argentina waged over the Malvinas, but you can understand that 
people get tired. Anybody who has studied the subject will tell you that Argentina 
is right in the dispute. Now we are facing an additional problem, the fortification 
of the islands. That is a tremendous danger, not only for Argentina but for the 
whole area. Next month the British will complete construction of an airfield in 
the islands that will allow them to bring in all manner of war supplies, including 
nuclear weapons. It is necessary to stop this. 
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supported contra rebels, who are warring 
against Nicaragua’s Sandinista govern- 
ment, as “freedom fighters.” According to 
US. officials, Alfonsin told Reagan that 
when pondering the Central American 
crisis, he took into consideration “data of 
reality,” meaning U.S. national security 
concerns in the area 

The two men also discussed a situa- 
tion closer to the Argentine leader's 
home: Chile, now the only major military 
dictatorship left in South America. Ar- 
gentina, which shares a 2,500-mile border 
with Chile, is known to be deeply con- 
cerned that the Moscow-leaning Chilean 
Communist Party has with increasing 
stridency voiced support for “all means 
of struggle,” including armed warfare, 
against the government of General Au- 
gusto Pinochet Ugarte. A U.S. official de- 
scribed Alfonsin’s assessment of the prob- 
lem as “not alarmist. He didn’t urge the 
U.S. to take any action.” 

Reagan strove to be as tactful on eco- 
nomic issues as Alfonsin was on political 
questions. The U.S. President chose not to 
reply directly to Argentina’s most immedi- 
ate plea for US. assistance, a request for a 
$500 million “bridge loan” to help the 
country ride out the debt crisis. But Reagan 
did assure Alfonsin that, as a U.S. official 
later put it, “we stand ready to help where 
we can.” Later, Reagan aides expressed 
skepticism that the U.S. could or would do 
much on the debt question. “He would like 
our support,” said one U.S. official, “but I 
don’t see any money coming from us.” 


Ifonsin raised the economic issue in 

public two more times during his 
Washington stay, in an address before a 
joint session of Congress, after which he 
was given a two-minute ovation, and ata 
meeting of the 32-member Organization 
of American States. At the OAS he used his 
strongest language. “There are some who 
say that the burden of these debts should 
fall upon the backs of those who have less 
and those who receive nothing,” he said. 
“If we were to accept that, the whole 
{South American] continent would have 
few chances of surviving.” 

Prior to the OAS speech, Alfonsin held 
what was probably the most crucial of all 
his meetings in the U.S., a breakfast 
session with Jacques de Larosiére, the 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund. The IMF had promised 
Argentina $1.4 billion in special credits in 
return for compliance with a severe anti- 
inflation program. Last week, however, 
the IMF suspended further disbursements 
of its funds on the grounds that Argentina 
is failing to meet specified austerity tar- 
gets. Commercial banks did the same. 

A deadline looms this Sunday, when 
the country must come up with $1.1 bil- 
lion in interest payments, mainly to U.S. 
banks. A review of Argentina’s economic 
adjustment program is still going on. This 
week, an IMF mission will fly to 
Buenos Aires for talks with the Argentine 
government — By George Russell. 
Reported by David Aikman and Alessandra 
Stanley/Washington 
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“Strong Possibility” of a Visit 


New Soviet Leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev might visit the U.S. this year. 
Late last week the Japanese daily 
Asahi Shimbun quoted Viktor Afana- 
syev, editor in chief of Pravda, as say- 
ing that a “strong possibility” exists 
that Gorbachev will address the Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly in New 
York City in September. There was 
no word on whether Gorbachev 
would also meet with President Rea- 
gan, who proposed a summit meeting 
in a letter to Gorbachev following the 
death of Konstantin Chernenko. 

The speed with which Gorbachev was ratified as the Gener- 
al Secretary of the Communist Party—less than 24 hours after 
Chernenko’s death—puzzled Western diplomats. Some insight 
into Gorbachev's confirmation emerged last week with the re- 
lease of Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko’s nominating speech 
to the Central Committee. The address seemed to Western ana- 
lysts to have been aimed at blunting potential criticism that Gor- 
bachev, 54, was too outspoken. Gromyko lauded the new leader 
for expressing himself with a “Leninist directness.” Gromyko 
also stressed that Gorbachev had in effect been “brilliantly” run- 
ning the country during Chernenko’s illness. 

















































A Not-So-Smooth Transition 


On the eve of his inauguration as Brazil’s President on 
March 15, Tancredo Neves underwent emergency surgery for 
diverticulitis, an inflammation of the intestinal tract. The opera- 
tion was judged a success, but five days later Neves was back in 
surgery. The second operation, last week, was to remove adhe- 
sions that prevented the bowel from functioning and caused a 
buildup of gas and swelling. Doctors predicted afterward that 
Neves, 75, would recover fully but slowly. One physician report- 
edly told the President-elect, “You need to get better.” Replied 
Neves: “I don’t need to. I must.” 

His countrymen would agree. Without the Great Concilia- 
tor, as he is known, a smooth transition to democracy after more 
than 21 years of military rule may be threatened. Although Vice 
President José Sarney, 54, has directed the transfer so far, his 
background as an ex-member of the military-backed former rul- 
ing party makes him unpalatable as President to many factions 
in a delicately balanced government. The problem may be aca- 
demic. Said Sarney at week’s end: “I am confident that Tancredo 
Neves will be sworn in as President in ten to 15 days.” 


Letting Their People Go 


The exodus was cut short eleven weeks ago, when word of a 
secret Israeli airlift that had already taken thousands to Israel 
was leaked to the press. Sudanese President Gaafar Nimeiri 
slammed the door shut because of pressure from Ethiopia’s 
Marxist government and fellow Arabs, who accused him of co- 
operating with the Israelis. That left hundreds of Ethiopian 
Jews, known as Falashas, stranded in Sudan after making the 
long trek to refugee camps there. Last week, however, in an op- 
eration coordinated by the Central Intelligence Agency, about 
ten U.S. C-130 military transport planes flew into Sudan and 
took an estimated 900 Falashas to Israel for resettlement. 
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The secrecy surrounding the airlift was intense. Israeli cen- 
sors prevented American journalists from describing details of 
the rescue, and in Washington a State Department official de- 
clared, “We have an absolute no comment on that.” US. officials 
feared that publicizing the airlift would undermine any attempts 
to rescue Falashas remaining in Sudan or Ethiopia. It has been 
reported that Vice President George Bush, during a recent visit 
to Khartoum, persuaded Nimeiri to let the Falashas go. 


A Call to Revolution 


As three jet fighters and a lone helicopter flew overhead, some 
300 troops backed by armored cars fanned out through the streets 
of La Paz last week. Another coup in a country that has seen 189 
governments overthrown since its founding in 1825? Not this 
time. The sweep was ordered by President Hernan Siles Suazo as 
a twelve-day-old general strike, which had already crippled 
transport and commerce, threatened to push the nation into anar- 
chy. Declared Siles: “Tolerance and patience have a limit.” 

The troubles began early this month when tin miners walked 
off their jobs, calling for higher wages. Other workers soon joined 
the miners, paralyzing much of Bolivia. As the tumult grew, radi- 
cal labor leaders issued a political ultimatum: that Siles, a moder- 
ate leftist, resign in favor of a Socialist government. Siles, whose 
2%-year-old administration has 
been marked by indecision, at first 
sought to compromise. He reiterat- 
ed an offer of “coadministration” 
under which seven labor leaders 
would have been taken into his 16- 
member Cabinet, but was turned 
down. At week’s end the strike was 
still on, but both sides had agreed 
to let the dispute be mediated by a 
third party, La Paz Archbishop 
Jorge Manrique Hurtado. 





Troops in La Paz 
JUDGMENTS 


Clearance for a Clergyman 


It was nearly 2 a.m. when officials emerged from a closed- 
door meeting in a church near Cape Town, South Africa, last 
week and presented the good news to a waiting Allan Boesak: he 
had been cleared of adultery charges and fully reinstated as a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church. The ecclesias- 
tical council's judgment had been anxiously awaited both in 
South Africa, where Boesak is the most articulate foe of apart- 
heid among the country’s “colored” (mixed-race) population, 
and internationally. He is president of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, with a constituency of 50 million Protestants. 

Boesak, 38, married and the father of four children, was sus- 
pended five weeks ago from all church duties after admitting toa 
“special relationship” with divorced 
Churchworker Di Scott, 30. Boesak stat- 
ed, however, that contrary to newspaper 
reports, he had not had an extramarital 
affair with Scott, which would be a vio- 
lation of South Africa’s Immorality 
Act because Scott is white. After the ver- 
dict, Boesak declared that the charges 
against him were a “desperate attempt 
by the government to get me out of cir- 
culation.” Said he: “I have always 
known of my differences with people in 
the church, but I had no idea that there 
was so much hatred and jealousy.” 
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TEST DRIVE A SAAB. 


IT WILL TELLYOU A LOT 
ABOUT YOURSELF 


Thirty minutes in the 
driver's seat of a Saab 900 can 
be more revealing than a ses- 
sion on a psychiatrist’s couch. 

What you like or don’t like 
or ignore on a Saab is indicative 
of whether you're ruled by your 
intellect or your emotions or 
whether you've achieved a se- 
rene balance. 

Example: Saab’s front- 
wheel drive. 

Will you look at it as a way 
to get through the winter and 
the foul weather parts of the 
other seasons? Our guess is 
that you’re ruled by your 
intellect. 

Or will you look at front- 
wheel drive as the means to 
give a sedan the road-hugging, 
toe-curling, hair-raising cor- 
nering ability of a sports car? 
Our guess is that you're ruled 
by your emotions. 

But wait a second. Maybe 
you see front-wheel drive as 
both. In that case, you’re ruled 
neither by your intellect nor 
your emotions. You are ruling 
them. (And, we make a great 
presumption here, you would 
enjoy owning a Saab. ) 


The ego and the id. 

The id, the repository of 
your instinctual impulses, will 
want to know, on a test drive, 
how good a Saab is at, well, 
burning rubber. 

Don’t repress that feeling. 
All the practical considerations 
for buying a Saab (economy, 


the reasonableness of its price, 
the active and passive safety 
features, the durability in a 
world where disposability is a 
perverse virtue) are just as real 
and just as practical after test- 
ing its acceleration as they 
were before. 

But they start to remind 
one of the classes and text- 
books and lectures and 
schematic diagrams of inter- 
sections you had to endure in 
Driver's Ed before they let you 
get behind the wheel, turn the 
key, hear the engine start, and 
see what the experience of 


driving could be like. 
1985 SAAB PRICE LIST* 
TO BBO so wassnesensnnees $11,850 
SO RO ss Sisvticaa savas wui $12,170 
NOS S-GOM 6 ssc icp cies cnee te $15,040 
9OOS 4-door .........4- Kenna $15,510 
DIGS i Sse neh ee $18,150 
TREO 6. is iccewasseuwes $18,620 
Automatic transmission $400 additional. 
= i 











Sure, a car’s reason for being 
is to get from Point A to Point B. 
But a Saab’s reason for being is 
to do that as responsibly as pos- 
sible without ignoring the 
romance in the possibilities of 
Points Q, R, S, T, not to mention 


-X, Y, and Z. 


An interpretation 
of your dreams. 

Is the Saab 900 the car of 
your dreams? Of course, we don’t 
know that. 

We do know it’s the car of our 
dreams. At least, our engineers’ 
and designers’ dreams. 








There are seemingly dispa- 
rate elements on a Saab. 
Elements not unlike those on 
other automobiles. 

We'll list them now in no par- 
ticular order: rack-and-pinion 
steering, disc brakes on all four 
wheels, front-wheel drive, 53 (!) 
cubic feet of cargo space, aero- 
dynamic body, incredible fuel 
efficiency considering its 
performance;* 

Somehow, in some way, on 
a Saab, those elements add up to 
a whole that’s greater than its 
parts. They add up to what’s 
known around here as the driv- 
ing experience: Saabs somehow 
feel better to Saab owners than 
other cars they’ve owned. 

For the first time, they got 
hold of a car that presented no 
conflict between what was the 
most practical thing and the most 
pleasurable thing. 

They got the performance 
car they always wanted with the 
responsible car they knew they 
always needed. 

They discovered that even a 
trip to the supermarket to get 
some dog food could be a kick if 
the driving experience was night. 

They found out the joy of not 
following the crowd, but of start- 
ing a crowd of their own. 

Truth is, a 30-minute test 
drive may not be able to tell you 
all this. But we'll bet that three 
years owning one will. 
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The most intelligent car ever built. 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. **Saab 16-valve Turbo 5-speed: 19 EPA estimated city mpg, 


25 estimated highway mpg. Use estimated mpg for comparison only. Mileage varies with speed, trip length and weather. 
































The Reagan Doctrine 


“We must not break faith with those who are risking their lives 
on every continent from Afghanistan to Nicaragua to defy Soviet- 
supported aggression and secure rights which have been ours from 
birth .. . Support for freedom fighters is self-defense.” 

—President Reagan, in the State of the Union, February 1985 


onald Reagan is the master of the new idea, and has built the 

most successful political career in a half-century launching 
one after another. His list of credits includes small government 
(Barry Goldwater having tried, and failed, with it first), supply- 
side economics and strategic defense (Star Wars). These radically 
changed the terms of debate on the welfare state, economic theory 
and nuclear strategy. All that was left for him to turn on its head 
was accepted thinking on geopolitics. Now he has done that too. 
He has produced the Reagan Doctrine. 

You may not have noticed. Doc- 
trines, like submarines, tend to be 
launched with fanfare. The Monroe 
Doctrine was instantly recognized, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as a historic 
declaration; the Truman Doctrine was 
unveiled in a dramatic address to a joint 
session of Congress; and when Presi- 
dent Carter announced a new aggres- 
sive Persian Gulf policy on Jan. 23, 
1980, by the next morning the New 
York Times had dubbed it “the Carter 
Doctrine.” President Reagan saw fit to 
bury his doctrine in his 1985 State of the 
Union address beneath the balanced 
budget amendment, school prayer and 
the line-item veto. That he decided to 
make his a footnote is as much a tribute 
to Mr. Reagan’s prudence as to his 
modesty. Truly new ideas—what Dem- 
ocrats lie awake at night dreaming of— 
are as risky as they are rare. This one 
has already precipitated a storm. 

The Reagan Doctrine proclaims 
overt and unashamed American sup- 
port for anti-Communist revolution. The grounds are justice, ne- 
cessity and democratic tradition. Justice, said the President in his 
Feb. 16 radio address, because these revolutionaries are “fighting 
for an end to tyranny.” Necessity, said Secretary of State George 
Shultz in a subsequent address in San Francisco, because if these 
“freedom fighters” are defeated, their countries will be irrevoca- 
bly lost behind an Iron Curtain of Soviet domination. And demo- 
cratic tradition, said the President, because to support “our broth- 
ers” in revolution is to continue—“in Afghanistan, in Ethiopia, 
Cambodia, Angola. . . [and] Nicaragua”—200 years of American 
support for “Simon Bolivar. . . the Polish patriots, the French Re- 
sistance and others seeking freedom.” 

That tradition ended abruptly with Viet Nam. It is true that 
President Carter sent arms to the Afghan rebels and that Con- 
gress concurred, Congress has also gone along with economic aid 
to the non-Communist resistance in Cambodia. However, since 
the Clark Amendment of 1976 prohibiting aid to anti-Marxist 
fighters in Angola, Congress has refused to support war against 
indigenous Communist dictatorships, no matter how heavily 
supported by the Soviet Union or its proxies. President Reagan's 
program of CIA support for the Nicaraguan contras, who are not 
fighting foreign occupation, broke post—Viet Nam precedent. At 
first, and for three long years, that new policy was given the flim- 
| siest of justifications: interdicting supplies to the Salvadoran 
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guerrillas. The Reagan Doctrine drops the fig leaf. It is intended 
to establish a new, firmer—a doctrinal—foundation for such 
support by declaring equally worthy all armed resistance to 
Communism, whether foreign or indigenously imposed. 

To interpret the Reagan Doctrine as merely a puffed-up ra- 
tionale for Nicaraguan policy is like calling the Truman Doctrine 
a cover for a new Greek and Turkish policy. In both cases, the 
principles established have a much more profound implication. 

The Truman Doctrine set out the basic foreign policy axiom 
of the postwar era: containment. With J.F.K.’s pledge to “bear 
any burden ... to assure .. . the success of liberty,” the idea of 
containment reached its most expansive and consensually ac- 
cepted stage. With Viet Nam, the consensus and the expansive- 
ness collapsed. Since then the U.S. has oscillated, at times errati- 
cally, between different approaches— 
different doctrines—for defending its 
ideals and its interests. 

The Reagan Doctrine is the third 
such attempt since Viet Nam. The first 
was the Nixon Doctrine: relying on 
friendly regimes to police their regions. 
Unfortunately, the jewel in the crown of 
this theory was the Shah of Iran. Like 
him, it was retired in 1979 to a small 
Panamanian island. Next came the 
Carter Doctrine, declaring a return to 
unilateral American action, if neces- 
sary, in defense of Western interests. 
That doctrine rested on the emergence 
of a rapid deployment force. Unfortu- 
nately, the force turned out neither rap- 
id nor deployable. It enjoys a vigorous 
theoretical existence in southern Flori- 
da, whence it is poorly situated to repel | 
the Red Army. | 

If regional powers prove unstable, 
and projected American power unreli- 
able, what then? It is a precious irony 
that the answer to that question has 
been suggested to Americans by a band 
of fanatical Islamic warriors in Afghanistan. Unaware of their 
historic contribution to the theory of containment, they took on 
the Soviet army, made it bleed and slowed its march to the more 
coveted goal, the warm waters of the Persian Gulf. 

This insurgency, and those in Cambodia, Angola and Nica- 
ragua, pointed to a new form of containment, a kind of ex post 
facto containment: harassment of Soviet expansionism at the 
limits of empire. There is an echo here of the old 1950s right- 
wing idea of “rolling back” Communism. But with a difference. 
This is not the reckless—and toothless—call for reclaiming the 
core Soviet possessions in Eastern Europe, which the Soviets 
claim for self-defense and, more important, which they are pre- 
pared to use the most extreme means to retain. This is a chal- 
lenge to the peripheral acquisitions of empire 

The Brezhnev Doctrine proclaimed in 1968 that the Soviet 
sphere only expands. The Reagan Doctrine is meant as its an- 
tithesis. It declares that the U.S. will work at the periphery to re- 
verse that expansion. How? Like the Nixon Doctrine, it turns to 
proxies. Unlike the Nixon Doctrine, it supports not the status 
quo but revolution. 

And that makes it so hard for both left and right to digest. 
For the left it seems all quite paradoxical, and hypocritical: the 
Administration denounces Salvadoran guerrillas for blowing up 
power stations and attacking villages, while at the same time it 
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‘These people know 
something comforting about 
overnight travel. 


They know they can count on 
La Quinta® Motor Inns for consistent 
comfort, consistent value. In over 150 
locations coast to coast. 

At La Quinta you always get a 
nice, comfortable room. Free Cable TV 
and Showtime®. Free local phone calls. 
An outdoor pool. Free morning coffee. 
Friendly, efficient staff responsive to 
your needs. Your choice of smoking or 





non-smoking rooms. Toll-free reservation 
service. And more. 

All for less than you'd pay at the 
hotel across the street. 

For reservations or information 
call 1-800-531-5900. 


Consistent comfort, consistent value. 


© 1985 La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc 
La Quinta is a registered trademark of La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc 
Showtime is a registered trademark of Showtime/The Movie Channel, Inc 
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; ‘aking his camera into the wilderness, Ansel Adams brought 
the ever-changing beauty of the land he loved into the lives 


of millions of people around the world. Artist, teacher, author, 
conservationist, he used photography to share his fascination 

with nature and her wonders. It is his unique personal vision 

that makes each of his books and posters a special pleasure— 
for lovers of fine books, for students of the art of photography, 
for anyone touched by the power of these haunting images. 


Ansel Adams Posters 


These generously proportioned, 
elegantly designed posters feature 
nine of Adams’ most famous 
images, reproduced from laser- 
scanned duotone separations 

on top-quality coated stock. 
$20.00 each 

ASPENS # MONOLITH # CLEARING 
WINTER STORM # MOONRISE @ 
FROZEN LAKE AND CLIFFS # MT. 
WILLIAMSON #8 LEAVES, MT. 
RAINIER # OAK TREE, SNOWSTORM 
= WINTER SUNRISE 


Ansel Adams Books 


EXAMPLES: THE MAKING 

OF 40 PHOTOGRAPHS 

Forty celebrated works, each 
accompanied by a candid essay 
that answers—in both technical 
and personal terms—the question, 
“How did you make that photo- 
graph?” $40.00 


IMAGES 1923-1974 


The works in this landmark collec- 


tion rank “among the best pictures 
ever taken of California natural 
wonders/’—Los eles Times 

125 duotone illustrations, $125.00 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF THE SOUTHWEST 

A powerful, evocative record of the 
region—its landscape, its people, 
its architecture—in images both 
familiar and unexpected. 109 duo- 
tone illustrations. $45.00 cloth, 
$25.00 paperback 


ANSEL ADAMS 

Spanning more than half a century, 
this retrospective includes cele- 
brated landscapes, portraits, and 
still lifes, as well as a chronology of 
Adams’ career 117 duotone illustra- 
tions, $35.00 


TAOS PUEBLO 

Text by Mary Austin. Like the col- 
lector’s item first edition, this lim- 
ited facsimile edition is hand-made 
and leather-bound; each slipcased 
copy is signed and numbered by 
Ansel Adams. 12 duotone illustra- 
tions, $500.00 


YOSEMITE AND THE 

RANGE OF LIGHT 

One of the finest photograph 
books ever published, is volume 
is devoted to a region that held a 
life-long fascination for Adams. 116 
duotone illustrations, $100.00 
Reduced-format paperback, $25.00 





© Liliane de Cock 


THE PORTFOLIOS 
OF ANSEL ADAMS 
From 1948 to 1976, Adams issued 
seven limited edition portfolios of 


photographic prints. This volume 
Feprotvces all 90 of those images, 
with their accompanying texts. 90 
duotone illustrations, $45.00 cloth, 
$22.50 paperback 


The New Ansel Adams 
Photography Series 
Completely updated and re- 
organized, this classic series uses 
lucid texts, helpful diagrams, and 
hundreds of actual photographs 

to teach Ansel Adams’ techniques 
and concepts, including Visualiza- 
tion and the Zone System. From 
selecting a subject to finishing a 
print, the definitive guide to black 
and white photography. $25.00 
each volume 


THE CAMERA @ THE NEGATIVE @ 
THE PRINT # POLAROID LAND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY BOOKS/LITTLE, BROWN 


34 Beacon Strect, Boston, Mass. 02106 


Your lawyer said hed take 
care of it fora nominal fee. 


‘aa 








You were told it would be a matter of simple paperwork. It 
turned out that he filled out a few legal papers and you handed 
him a lot of small, rectangular papers. 

You know, the ones with Presidents on them. After you’re 
left out in the cold, call Bruce. 


The Bruce Williams Show can be heard on aPD | 
67 WMAQ Radio, Monday through Friday, oi ee We | 
7-10 PM. If it’s cash, dough, bucks or bread you want to dis- 67 WMAQ ) 





cuss, Bruce is the man to call. Dial (800) 223-4141. 
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supports Nicaraguan guerrillas who are doing the same thing 
only a few miles away. But the idea that intellectual honesty re- 
quires one to be for or against all revolution is absurd. You judge 
a revolution, as you do any other political phenomenon, by what 
it stands for. Suppose you believe that justice was on the side of 
the central government in the American Civil War. Does that 
commit you to oppose the Paris Commune of 1870 or the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956? In Salvador, the rebels want to over- 
throw the President, a Christian Democrat. In Nicaragua, the 
rebels want to overthrow the President, a Marxist-Leninist. To 
judge rebels by who they are and what they fight for, and against, 
is not a political morality of convenience. It is simple logic. 

On the right, the idea of supporting revolution is equally 
hard to accept, though for different reasons. Conservatives may 
find it easier to support revolution in practice than in theory. 
This is already obvious from their choice of words. Reagan finds 
it hard to call the good guys rebels. Instead, he insists on calling 
them “freedom fighters,” a heavy, inconvenient term, with an 
unmistakable socialist-realist ring. “Freedom fighters” practi- 
cally announces itself as a term of bias. Rebels, Mr. President. 
With practice, it will get easier to say. 

Language, however, is the easier problem facing the Reagan 
Doctrine. Morality poses thornier ones. By what right does the 
USS. take sides in foreign civil wars? What about sovereignty? 
What about international law? 

The President may be revolution- 
ary, but he is not reckless. To ensure that 
he does not stray too far from current 
thinking, he appends a reference to in- 
ternational law: “Support for freedom 
fighters is self-defense and totally con- 
sistent with the OAS and U.N. charters.” 


his, it must be admitted, is stretch- 
ing things. There are two difficul- 

ties. How can one plausibly argue that 
the success of Islamic rebels in Afghani- 
stan is a form of self-defense of the U.S.? 
The Nicaraguan contras, perhaps, 
might qualify under a generous interpre- 
tation of collective security. But Cambo- 
dian rebels? Angolans? Eritreans? 

Thesecond problem is that ifinterna- 
tional law stands for anything, it stands 
for the idea that sovereignty is sacred. 
Rebels, by definition, do not have it. The 
governments they fight, no matter how 
tyrannous, do. How, ask congressional 
critics, can one justify violating the sover- 
eignty of other countries by helping over- 
throw the legitimate government? 

The answer must begin with cases. Consider Uganda under 
Idi Amin. Amin was the legitimate ruler when Tanzania invad- 
ed and overthrew him. The Tanzanians might say that this was 
in response to Ugandan border incursions, but Amin had or- 
dered his troops withdrawn more than a month before Tanza- 
nia’s action. In any case, if repelling a trespass at the border was 
the problem, Tanzania should have stopped there. It hardly had 
to drive to Kampala and install the leader of its choice. Tanza- 
nia’s action, ridding the world of Amin, was a violation of Ugan- 
dan sovereignty. It is hard to see how it can be said to be wrong. 

Morally speaking—and congressional critics of the Reagan 
Doctrine are speaking morally, above all—sovereignty cannot 
be absolute. Indeed, it is not a moral category at all. Why must it 
be accorded respect, moral respect, in cases where it protects tru- 


Germany. That does not mean that one is justified in overthrow- 
ing any government one does not like. It does mean that one has 
to face the crucial question: How awful must a government be 
before it forfeits the moral protection of sovereignty and before 
justice permits its violent removal? 

In Congress today there is almost no opposition to support- 
ing Afghan and (non-Communist) Cambodian rebels. There is a 
consensus that resistance to invasion warrants support. But by 
| what logic should support be denied to those fighting indigenous 
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ly awful regimes? The Nazis were the legitimate government of | 











| oppressed democrats beg for help. The Reagan Doctrine, while 
| still hiding a bit, announces an end to inaction. 








basis of the address of its chief oppressors. 

There are more relevant criteria. First, the nature of the op- 
pression and the purposes of those fighting it. The difference be- 
tween El Salvador and Nicaragua is that in Salvador, a fledgling 
democracy is under attack from avowed Marxist-Leninists. In 
Nicaragua, a fledgling totalitarianism is under attack by a mix- 
ture of forces, most of which not only are pledged to democracy 
and pluralism but fought for just those goals in the original revo- 
lution against Somoza. 

A second important distinction is whether the insurgency is 
an authentic popular movement or a proxy force cobbled togeth- 
er by a great power for reasons of realpolitik. In both Salvador 
and Nicaragua, the governments say their opponents are pup- 
pets of different imperialisms. In neither case does the charge 
stick. Consider Nicaragua. As no less a democrat than Arturo 
Cruz, leader of the (nonviolent) opposition, writes, the contras— 
“the revolt of Nicaraguans against oppression by other Nicara- 
guans”—now represent an authentic “social movement.” In- 
deed, they are more than 12,000 strong and growing, even after 
the cutoff of American aid. 

If a revolution is both popular and democratic, it is hard to 
see the moral objection to extending it support. But there is a 
practical objection: if every country decided for itself which rev- 
olutions to support, there would be chaos. What about the pru- 
dential reasons for respecting sover- 
eignty and international law? 

This argument has the virtue of rec- 
ognizing that international law is not 
moral law but an arrangement of conve- 
nience: like the social contract in civil 
society, itisa way to keep the peace. This 
argument has the vice, however, of ig- 
noring the fact that unlike the domestic 
social contract, international law lacks 
an enforcer. It depends on reciprocal ob- 
servance. Ifone country breaks the rules 
at will, then later claims its protection, 
what—apart from habit and coward- 
ice—can possibly oblige other countries 
to honor that claim? 

The idea that international law 
must be a reciprocal arrangement or 
none at all is not new, As Churchill said 
to Parliament in 1940, “Germany is to 
gain one set of advantages by breaking | 
all the [neutrality] rules [upon the seas] 
... and then go on and gain another set 
of advantages through insisting, when- | 
ever it suits her, upon the strictest inter- 
pretation of the international code she 
has torn to pieces.” He added, “It is not at all odd that His Majes- 
ty’s government are getting rather tired of it. | am getting rather 
tired of it myself.” 

So is today’s American Government. There is something 
faintly comical about Nicaragua going to the World Court to ac- 
cuse the U.S. of fomenting revolution and interfering in its af- 
fairs, when for years the Salvadoran revolution was quite openly 
headquartered in Managua—and not for a shortage of housing 
in the Salvadoran jungles. The Reagan Doctrine is more radical 
than it pretends to be. It pretends that support for democratic re- 
bels is “self-defense” and sanctioned by international law. That 
case is weak. The real case rests instead on other premises: that 
to be constrained from supporting freedom by an excessive con- 
cern for sovereignty (and a unilateral concern, at that) is neither 
especially moral nor prudent. The West, of late, has taken to hid- 
ing behind parchment barriers as an excuse for inaction when 


Only a few months ago, a Nicaraguan friend, an ex- 
Sandinista who still speaks their language, said in near despair 
that the struggle of democrats around the world was doomed 
by the absence in the West of what he called “democratic 
militance.” The Reagan Doctrine represents a first step toward 
its restoration. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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he savings and loan associations 

that dot southern Ohio seldom stir 

up any excitement in the banking 
community, much less a panic. Yet for a 
few tense days last week, a crisis involving 
Ohio’s thrift institutions sent tremors of 
anxiety through the financial world. Gov- 
ernor Richard Celeste’s emergency shut- 
down of 69 privately insured thrifts, 
which were threatened by customer runs, 
was the most widespread closure in the fi- 
nancial industry since President Roose- 
velt declared a one-week national bank 
holiday in 1933. Ohio's closed-door policy 
was originally intended to last for only 
three days. It dragged on through the 
week as politicians, bureaucrats and 
bankers haggled around the clock to de- 
vise an orderly way to end it. 

The thrift holiday cut some 500,000 
| Ohio depositors off from a total of $4 bil- 
lion in savings. “The longer this goes on, 
the scareder I am,” said Mary Lou Dehler 
of Cincinnati, who with her husband 
Richard, a retired postal worker, had ac- 
counts in Molitor Loan & Building. “My 
stomach just rolls over. They have got my 
whole life in that bank.” The financial 
suffering in Ohio rattled consumers across 
| the U.S. and worried foreign investors as 
well. In a classic sign of anxiety, money- 
men bid up the price of gold by $35.70 last 
Tuesday, to $339 an ounce. At the same 
time, the rocketing dollar took a nosedive 
as traders fretted about the stability of the 
U.S. banking system and the strength of 
the economy. 

By week’s end, though, the crisis be- 
| gan to lift. The Ohio legislature passed a 
| plan to start reopening the thrifts, and 
| Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
publicly vowed to loan them emergency 
cash if needed. President Reagan played 
down the situation when asked about it 
during his White House press conference. 
“This is not a major threat to the banking 
system,” he said. “There is no other prob- 
lem of that kind anyplace else in the coun- 
try that we're aware of.” 

That was the reassurance depositors 
needed. When a handful of the 69 closed 
S and Ls reopened late last week, no new 
runs started. Generally, customers came 
in only to get walking-around money. At 
the Savings One Association in Dresden, 
a longtime customer deposited $15,000 as 
a show of support. Said Helen Mershon, a 
teller at the Southern Ohio Savings Asso- 











Putting a Stop 
To a Stampede 


Ohio’s banking woes generate worldwide jitters 


ciation in St. Bernard: “Some of our cus- 
tomers just came in to say hello.” 

While the immediate danger of a wid- 
er panic now seems averted, the questions 
have just begun to be asked about what 
caused the Ohio panic and what should be 
done to halt future outbreaks at an earlier 
stage. The episode is the latest in a string 
of U.S. banking calamities that include a 
surge in shaky farm loans, management 
scandals and the $4.5 billion federal bail- 
out last July of Continental Illinois. 

Ohio’s trauma probably further erod- 
ed the public’s confidence in the safety of 
its deposits. “This problem with S and Ls 
is getting real widespread,” said Accoun- 
tant Bruce Humpherys, a thrift depositor 
in Pittsburg, Calif. “I’m wondering what's 
happening to our whole financial struc- 
ture.” The concern showed up dramati- 
cally in Pollster Albert Sindlinger’s week- 
ly survey of consumer sentiment. The 
percentage of people voicing confidence 
in the economy fell in one week from 
50.4% to 42%, the steepest drop in the 
poll’s 30-year history. “I wouldn't say 
consumers are panicked,” said Sindlinger, 
“but they are shocked. They expect many 
more banking problems.” 

Ohio's crisis began early this month 
with the collapse of an obscure Fort Lau- 
derdale firm, E.S.M. Government Securi- 
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Until this month, many S and L customers paid little 


ties, a dealer in U.S. Treasury bills and 
bonds. When customers of Cincinnati's 
Home State Savings heard that their bank 
stood to lose a whopping $150 million as 
an E.S.M. investor, they began withdraw- 
ing money so fast that banking regulators 
closed the institution. The panic then 
spread, because Home State's failure 
threatened to exhaust a private insurance 
fund of $130 million that covers deposits 
at 70 of Ohio's nearly 300 thrifts. Crowds 
of up to 1,000 people, some equipped with 
lawn chairs and portable TV sets, camped 
overnight in front of S and Ls, hoping to 
claim their money before it was all gone. 

Governor Celeste decided that he had 
no choice but to close all the privately 
insured thrifts. The rest of the state’s 
S and Ls were exempted from the order 
because they are members of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corp., a U.S. 
Government agency that guarantees de- 
posits of up to $100,000. After the clos- 
ings, the Ohio legislature went into emer- 
gency session to debate various strategies 
for putting the thrifts back in business. 
Meanwhile, Celeste flew around the state 
almost constantly. The Governor huddled 
with bankers, gave reassuring speeches to 
crowds of reporters and depositors and 
answered anxious questions on call-in 
radio shows. 

Celeste also jetted to Washington to 
get help from federal banking authorities. 
Edwin Gray, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which oversees 
the FSLIC, promised Celeste “an unprece- 
dented, superhuman effort” to complete 
the paperwork necessary to bring as many 
as possible of the closed Ohio thrifts under 
federal insurance. Fed Chairman Volcker 
also pledged support. Said he: “The job 
now is to get the institutions opened rap- 
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attention to the fact that some thrifts were guaranteed bya private fund rather than the Government 


idly and in an orderly fashion so that we 
don’t have a repetition of the situation.” 

After two days of marathon sessions, 
the Ohio legislature approved a plan just 
before 1 a.m. Wednesday, and Celeste 
signed it at 2:30 a.m. The measure al- 
lowed the thrifts to open for business as 
usual if they proved their solvency and 
applied for federal insurance. Weaker 
thrifts that fail to qualify for U.S. protec- 
tion within 120 days will probably be 
merged with stronger financial institu- 
tions. Those unable to find partners are 
likely to be liquidated by state regulators 
to pay off depositors. Meanwhile, even 
thrifts that do not yet qualify for U.S. in- 
surance can let depositors withdraw up to 
$750 a month 

Many Ohioans, though, remain angry 
and bewildered. “I’m very damn mad and 
very upset,” said Hugh Butterfield, a Cen- 
terville retiree who appeared on the Don- 
ahue TV show last week. “You work all 
your life, and then something like this 
happens.” While most depositors will 
eventually have access to their money, the 
bank holiday disrupted thousands of lives 
“The thing that’s breaking my heart,” 
says Paulette Lotspeich, a Cincinnati sub- 
stitute teacher and mother of three, “is 
that my husband and I were going to go 
on a trip by ourselves for the first time in 
14 years, to Florida. That’s over now. We 
can’t afford to go.” Many businesses tried 
to help out the cashless consumers. Some 
grocery chains continued to accept checks 
drawn on the thrifts. Nonetheless, many 
depositors ran short of money for such ne- 
cessities as medical care and gasoline 

While Celeste, a Democrat, generally 
won high marks for his decisive and tre- 
less handling of the crisis, some critics 
think that freezing the thrifts was the 
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wrong move. “Ohio overreacted, turning 
a regional problem into a worldwide 
scare,” says Leonard Santow, a Wall 
Street consultant. Many experts believe 
Celeste could have halted the panic by 
bailing out the thrifts immediately with 
cash borrowed from the Federal Reserve 

The crisis prompted depositors across 
the U.S. to wonder, maybe for the first 
time, just who insures their money. The 
large majority of deposit-taking institu- 
tions are federally insured—83% of S and 
Ls, for example. But 30 states, including 
Massachusetts, Texas and Illinois, permit 
at least some of their commercial banks, 
thrift institutions or credit unions to rely 
on private insurance funds 


Nervous depositors line up for withdrawals 


Many Ohioans, including the Gover- 
nor, admit that until now they never paid 
much attention to the fact that some thrifts 
were not insured by the U.S. Government 
The privately insured S and Ls wear win- 
dow decals that look as authoritative as the 
FSLIC symbols, but the thrifts are often not 
subject to the same degree of oversight as 
institutions that are insured by Uncle Sam 
Some Ohio thrifts may not have sought 
Government protection because they 
wanted to avoid the paperwork and scruti- 
ny that comes with U.S. insurance. Duck- 
ing the expense of complying with federal 
regulations may have helped institutions 
offer savers unusually high interest rates 


he Ohio experience could start 
a movement to force all banks and 
S and Ls in the US. to buy federal 
insurance. Says one congressional staffer 
“Given the weakened condition of the 
thrift industry, another crisis is likely 
to happen unless there are changes made 
in the current system.” Rhode Island 
Democrat Fernand St Germain, chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee, 
has asked federal regulators to advise him 
on whether they believe private insurance 
is adequate 
St Germain sees the move toward fi- 
nancial deregulation in recent years as 
partly responsible for the new banking 
troubles. Before 1980, banks and S and Ls 
were subject to federal ceilings on the in- 
terest rates they could pay depositors 
Now bankers have much more freedom to 
pay what they wish, and competition has 
pushed rates up. That in turn has led the 
S and Ls to make riskier investments to 
cover the handsome payouts. In the past, 
thrifts generally limited their loan busi- 
ness to home mortgages. Now many have 
plunged into higher-yielding but more 
dangerous ventures, ranging from office- 
building construction to securities deals 
with traders like E.S.M. “It’s harder to 
make a profit,” says Robert Seaton, presi- 
dent of Cleveland’s Cardinal Federal Sav- 





Governor Celeste on a radio call-in show 





Crowds equipped with lawn chairs and portable television sets camped out overnight 














ings & Loan. “Therefore institutions are 
doing things they wouldn’t have done be- 
fore.” Federal regulators hope to reverse 
the trend with tighter scrutiny and new 
limits on how fast a thrift can grow. 

Many S and Ls in southern Ohio still 
adhere to the old-time philosophy of pru- 
dence and modest ambition held by the 
German immigrants who started the in- 
stitutions a century ago. Home State was 
an exception. Largely through transac- 
tions with E.S.M., Home State’s assets 
ballooned from $571 million in June 1983 
to a precarious $1.4 billion 
at the end of 1984. Says 
John Zellars, chairman of 
the U.S. League of Savings 
Institutions: “Home State 
really made bad invest- 
ments, and, basically, they 
were dealing with crooks. 
That is not the usual way 
S and Ls operate.” The 
new Ohio legislation pro- 
vides for a special prosecu- 
tor to probe the connection 

between Home State and E.S.M. 

When the highflying Florida securi- 
ties dealer collapsed, it left dozens of cred- 
itors with losses totaling as much as $315 
million. E.S.M. had attracted investors by 
offering them high returns on short-term 
loans backed by Government securities. 
Many of those securities cannot now be 
found. Says Miami Attorney Thomas 
Tew, the court-appointed receiver for 
E.S.M.: “It’s probably one of the most co- 
lossal, stupendous frauds I’ve ever seen.” 
Tew and others have sued Alexander 
Grant & Co., the Chicago-based account- 
ing firm that gave E.S.M. a clean bill of fi- 
nancial health for the past five years even 
though the company was rapidly losing 
money. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission charged last week that an 
Alexander Grant auditor, Jose Gomez, 
accepted $125,000 in bribes from E.S.M. 
to give the rosy reports. 

Much of Ohio’s investigation will fo- 
cus on Financier Marvin Warner, Home 
State’s owner and until recently a major 
investor in E.S.M. The probe will put ad- 
ditional heat on Celeste, since Warner 
was one of his biggest campaign contri- 
butors. Warner, who stayed away from 
Ohio last week in his Miami apartment, 
blames Home State’s collapse primarily 
on E.S.M.’s accountant. Says he: “It’s not 
only a matter of terrible personal loss, it’s 
a feeling of humiliation.” 

Because of its huge losses, Home State 
will be allowed to reopen only if it is 
merged with a much larger bank. Man- 
hattan’s Citicorp and Chemical New 
York are showing interest but have made 
no commitments. Home State's customers 
desperately hope for a buyer to come 
along because the new Ohio legislation 
does not require the failed bank to give 
them even the $750 a month. The deposi- 
tors are not likely to suffer quietly. More 
than 50 marched last week into the Ohio 
Statehouse, chanting “We want our mon- 
ey back!" —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
J. Madeleine Nash/Cincinnati, with other bureaus 
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| Kicking Junior Out of the Family 








IBM will stop production of its slow-selling home computer 


or almost a year before it was intro- 

duced in November 1983, IBM's PCjr 
was the subject of anxious speculation and 
the cause of many a sleepless night for 
computer-company executives. If Big 
Blue entered the home computer mar- 
ket, many asked, could firms like Apple 
and Commodore survive? Texas Instru- 
ments dropped out of the competition in 
October 1983, before it had a chance to 
find out. IBM played a cool hand: right 
up to the moment that the PCjr was un- 
veiled, the company denied that such a 
product existed. Now some IBM execu- 
tives may wish those denials had been 
true. The corporation announced last 
week that it is stopping production of 


& 
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the PCjr. The withdrawal of the com- 
puler giant from the home market 
marks a rare and embarrassing chapter 
of failure in IBM’s long record of indus- 
try dominance. 

In the wake of IBM’s decision, ques- 
tions arose once again about the future of 
the highly competitive home-computer 
field. The PCjr is only the latest machine 
headed for a home-computer graveyard 
crowded with models from such compa- 
nies as Coleco, Timex and Mattel. The in- 
dustry has suffered from fierce price com- 
petition, rapid product obsolescence and 
shifting consumer tastes. 

The demand for home computers has 
been brisk but below expectations. Profes- 
sionals use the machines to catch up with 
work at home, and many families enjoy 
playing computer games. But the range of 
other uses for computers in the home is 
still limited. Most consumers seem to 
think that a pencil remains the tool of 
choice for balancing the checkbook and 
updating the grocery list. Home-comput- 
er sales, which surged from 390,000 ma- 
chines in 1981 to 4.8 million in 1983, de- 











clined by 6%, to 4.5 million, last year. 
Says John Pope of IBM's personal-com- 
puter unit: “Our expectations were overly 
optimistic. The home market did not ex- 
pand to the degree that IBM, and others, 
thought it would.” 

The PCjr was troubled from the start, 
despite an estimated $40 million market- 
ing effort that was characteristic of IBM’s 
full-court-press style. Though the com- 
puter was announced in November 1983, 
sparking consumer demand long before it 
hit the stores, [BM missed the all impor- 
tant Christmas season be- 
cause of production delays. 
When PCjr did arrive in Jan- 
uary 1984, many consumers 
were disappointed. For one 
thing, its keyboard was diffi- 
cult to use. Even worse, its 
memory was limited, an un- 
pardonable offense in a com- 
puter. It did not satisfy 
professionals looking for so- 
phisticated machines, and its 
price range of $699 to $1,269 
for various models (without 
accessories like a display monitor) was too 
steep for casual users. IBM responded to 
widespread consumer complaints last 
summer by reducing prices and improv- 
ing the memory on new models and offer- 
ing a better keyboard without charge to 
people who had already bought PCjrs. 

During the Christmas season, dealers 
tried to spur demand by slashing prices 
further. Some stores, for example, offered 

a PCjr with color monitor for $795 in- 

stead of the usual $1,400. Sales finally 
started to take off. Of the estimated 
240,000 PCjrs sold in 1984, about 
200,000 were bought in the fourth quar- 
ter. But selling the PCjr at cut-rate prices 
was not especially profitable, and when 
dealers dropped the discounts in January, 
the PCjr, in the industry phrase, “stuck to 
the shelves” in stores. 

PCjr’s share of the retail personal- 
computer market slipped from a peak of 
17% in December to only 4% in February, 
an intolerable level for IBM. In addition, 
the competition promised to get tougher. 
Atari and Commodore are expected to in- 
troduce higher-quality home computers 
this year priced at less than $1,000. For 
IBM, it must have seemed like a good 
time to disinherit Junior. 

Many industry experts believe that 
Big Blue will be back with a home com- 
puter that is better suited to the market, 
but as usual, IBM is giving out few hints. 
When it announced the end of production 
for the PCjr, the company assured owners 
that it would “continue to support the Ju- 
nior” through its service network and toll- 
free phone advice. And with that, another 
orphaned home computer trudged off into 
the history books. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Bob Buderi/San Francisco and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Economy & Business 


A Sluggish Start to the Year 


After ringing out 1984 with an ebullient growth spurt, the 
U.S. economy seems to have sobered up considerably at the start 
of 1985. The Commerce Department projected last week that the 
gross national product in the first quarter of the year will grow at 
a sluggish annual rate of 2.1%, less than half the 4.3% clip of the 
previous three months. The news about inflation, however, was 
less discouraging. Consumer prices rose in February at an annu- 
al rate of 4.2%, about the same moderate pace as in 1984. 

A prime cause of the economic slowdown was the continuing 
flood of imports. Because the high value of the dollar makes im- 
ports less costly, American consumers are favoring foreign prod- 
ucts over those made at home. Figures released last week re- 
vealed that the current account, which measures trade in goods 
and services, showed a record deficit of $101.6 billion last year, 
topping the previous peak of $41.6 billion in 1983. Foreigners 
have helped finance the trade deficit by investing heavily in the 
USS. Because the inflow of foreign money far exceeds American 
investments abroad, the U.S. may have become a debtor nation 
in the first quarter of 1985 for the first time since World War I. 


Battle of the Belts and Bags 


Governor Toney Anaya of 
New Mexico is expected to sign a 
bill within two weeks requiring 
his state’s drivers to buckle up or 
face a minimum fine of $15. New 
Mexico will thus join New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan 
and Missouri in mandating the 
use of seat belts, and at least 30 
other states are considering a sim- 
ilar move. The rush toward seat- 
belt legislation stems from a regulation issued last year by U.S. 
Transportation Secretary Elizabeth Dole. She decreed that by 
1990 all new cars must be equipped with so-called passive re- 
straints, either protective air bags or seat belts that wrap auto- 
matically around riders. But Dole said that the regulation would 
be rescinded if states representing two-thirds of the U.S. popula- 
tion pass mandatory seat-belt laws by 1989. 

Auto companies, which oppose air bags because they cost 
about $800, are lobbying furiously to promote the seat-belt legis- 
lation. Insurance firms, though, say air bags save lives, and have 
sued the Transportation Department in federal court. Their ar- 
gument: Dole cannot delegate the setting of national auto-safety 
regulations to the states. 


An expensive lifesaver 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Cartier’s Empty Box 


Customers have always paid premium prices for the fine jew- 
elry, china and silverware at Cartier, the world-renowned empo- 
rium for the elite on Manhattan's Fifth Avenue. But in recent 
years they have apparently been getting bargains, and illegal ones 
at that. Law-enforcement officials charged last week that the store 
has been helping customers evade sales taxes, which are 8.25% in 
New York City. Store Manager S. Howard Warnock was indicted 
on 156 counts of falsifying business records, and Assistant Manag- 
er Thomas Foster was named in 124 counts. They could face a 
$5,000 fine and a four-year prison term for each count. 

A probe of Cartier revealed that at least $260,000 in taxes 
went unpaid on 125 sales over three years. Warnock and Foster 








allegedly allowed some customers, who will not be prosecuted, to 
supply false non—-New York shipping addresses (out-of-state 
buyers are exempt from sales taxes). Investigators charge that 
Cartier sent empty boxes to the bogus addresses, but the jewels 
left the store in the customers’ pockets. Similar tax scams could 
be depriving New York State and local governments of more 
than $100 million in tax revenue annually; several retailers are 
still under investigation. Said New York City Mayor Ed Koch: 
“Tax evaders be warned, This is only the beginning.” 


An Affirmative Action 


As April 15 fast approaches, finan- 

cial institutions are vying to attract cus- 
tomers for tax-deferred Individual Re- 
tirement Accounts. San Francisco's 
Continental Savings of America (assets: 
$346 million) last week began offering 
an IRA with a difference, The S and L is 
giving women depositors an 11.5% in- 
terest rate on new IRAs, but only 11% to 
men. At the higher rate, a female saver 
will earn nearly $47,000 more than a 
male if both contribute the annual indi- 
vidual maximum of $2,000 for 30 years. 
Says Susan Loughridge, a Continental senior vice president: “It’s 
our theory that women entered the work force later and haven't 
planned for their retirement. This is a way to catch up.” The re- 
sponse was brisk: on the first day the new accounts were avail- 
able, 63 women deposited $114,501. During a typical day before 
the promotion, only three or four women opened IRAs. 

While few male customers complained about reverse dis- 
crimination, the California attorney general's office may chal- 
lenge the new IRAs in court as a violation of state civil rights law. 
Continental hopes that its IRA policy can survive legal scrutiny. 
If not, the bank will offer the higher 11.5% rate to all comers— 
regardless of sex. 
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ADVERTISING 


It’s Over There, in the Spaghetti 


Clara Peller first cried, “Where’s the beef?” for Wendy’s a 
year ago. The diminutive octogenarian actress made the phrase 
a part of the language and helped Wendy’s sales jump 31% last 
year, to $945 million, at the company’s 3,095 fast-food restau- 
rants worldwide. She will ask the question no more, at least for 
Wendy’s. The firm decided last week to end its relationship with 
Peller. Reason: she made a commercial for Campbell's Prego 
Plus Spaghetti Sauce in which she says, “I found it.”” 

Peller was almost as angry as she gets in the Wendy's com- 
mercials. As she read her agreement with Wendy’s, which paid 
her more than $500,000 in 1984, she was free to do commercials 
for products that did not compete with Wendy’s hamburgers, 
and spaghetti sauce certainly does not. She was even given gen- 
eral clearance by Wendy’s to doa pitch 
for Campbell, but then Wendy’s saw it 
and beefed. Said Denny Lynch, a vice 
president of Wendy’s: “Clara can find 
the beef only in one place, and that is 
Wendy's.” Then he added, “We don’t 
have a beef against Clara or Campbell. 
We love her and we are sad to see her 
go.” To which Peller responded poppy- 
cock, or, more to the point, where’s the 
beef? Said she: “I’ve made them mil- 
lions and they don’t appreciate me.” 


Broiling mad: Clara Peller 
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Video 


A Network Blockbuster 


Capital Cities will buy ABC for $3.5 billion 


onah swallowed more than the whale 

last week. He also gulped down Dy- 

nasty, Hotel, Good Morning America, 
Monday Night Football, the 1988 Winter 
Olympics and Ted Koppel. It was as 
simple as, well, ABC. In the first pur- 
chase ever of a major television network, 
small and scrappy Capital Cities Commu- 
nications (1984 revenues: less than $1 bil- 
lion) of New York City agreed to buy the 
American Broadcasting Cos., which is al- 
most four times its size. The price, 
$3.5 billion for ABC’s 29.1 million 
common shares, made the acquisi- 
tion the largest outside the oil indus- 
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Good Morning’s Hartman and Lunden 


try in American corporate history. 


had risen 4%, to 42%. Newspaper publish- 
ers Gannett and Knight-Ridder were up 
too, as was the stock of Chicago's Tribune 
Co. Australian Publisher Rupert Mur- 
doch, whose properties include the New 
York Post and New York magazine, add- 
ed even more zest to the media merger 
mania: he offered $250 million for half the 
shares of 20th Century-Fox Film Corp 
(see SHOW BUSINESS) 

At the time of last week’s announce- 










The razzle-dazzle play that cap- Dynasty’s dynasty: Collins, Forsyth and Evans 


tured the third-rated network (after 
NBC and CBS) stunned television execu- 
tives like an assault from the A Team. Re- 
verberations rumbled from Washington 
regulatory agencies to Wall Street invest- 
ment banks. Though the buy-out was a 
friendly one involving two members of 
the broadcasting fraternity, the clubby 
world of the networks suddenly seemed 
less sacrosanct 

On the New York Stock Exchange, 
abuzz for the past few years with big con- 
solidations in oil, steel and transportation, 
the reaction was swift and positive. Inves- 
tors sensed that a new rush was develop- 
ing toward stocks of communications 
companies, portending more big mergers 
and fast price rises. ABC stock shot up 
$31, to nearly $106, and issues of some 
other companies in the field also climbed 
sharply. At week's end CBS had gained 


20%. to 108%, and RCA. parent of NBC, 
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ment, ABC was not the object ofa takeover 
attempt by anyone outside the broadcast- 
ing field, but at least one other network was 
under siege. Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina has helped 
launch an effort by Fairness in Media, a 
conservative group, to buy up CBS and, as 
he putit, “become Dan Rather’s boss.” The 
Washington Post reported last week that 
Auanta’s Ted Turner, the cable-TV entre- 
preneur, told CBS lawyers that he had had 
extensive discussions with Helms about 
taking over CBS. 

In New York, Financier Ivan Boesky 
was rumored last week to have bought 7% 
to 8% of CBS for $240 million. The pur- 
chase did not mean that Boesky was gun- 
ning for the network, but it did put him in 
a good position to profit handsomely from 
any CBS takeover attempt. In Miami, the 
management of Storer Communications, 


owner of seven TV stations in cities such 
as Atlanta, Boston and Cleveland, was 
fighting off an effort by dissident share- 
holders to dismember the company and 
sell its parts 

Some Wall Streeters think that anxi- 
ety over the possibility of a hostile take- 
over drove ABC into a union with Capital 
Cities. Leonard Goldenson, 79, ABC’s 
builder and chairman, and Executive 
Vice President Frederick Pierce, 52, de- 
nied that fear was their main moti- 
vation for joining Capital Cities. But 
they did stress that the friendly deal 
would allow both organizations to 


Nightline's Anchorman Ted Koppel 


continue the “independence that 
has permitted each to flourish and to 
provide the finest possible service to 
the public.” Said Goldenson: “I felt the 
mix was absolutely perfect.” 

So it might be. To ABC’s broadcast 
stations, cable-TV enterprises and pub- 
lishing ventures would be added Capital 
Cities’ garden of newspapers and special- 
ty magazines, as well as its radio and tele- 
vision outlets. Said Goldenson: “When 
you put the two together, I felt that two 
plus two made five.” 

The two companies began sidling to- 
ward each other in 1982, at Capital Cities’ 
annual management meeting. When the 
session was over, Pierce, a guest speaker, 
approached Capital Cities Chairman 
Thomas Murphy and said, “You know, 
Murph, if things ever change where they 
allow more stations at one company, it 
might be a good idea for Capital Cities 
and ABC to talk.” | 
At the time, the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission had its restrictive 
7-7-7 rule, under which no single or- 
ganization could own more than sev- 
en TV stations, seven AM radio sta- 
tions and seven FM stations. As of 
next week, the rule will be liberalized 
to 12-12-12, opening the way for big- 
ger broadcast mergers. Capital Cities 
owns seven TV stations and ABC 
five, so they can get together without 
exceeding the new FCC limit. 

It was when the Reagan Admin- 
istration was on the verge of chang- 
ing the rule that Capital Cities and 





each other. In late January, Murphy 
paid a visit to Goldenson, who is an old 
friend, This time it was Murphy who sug- 
gested a marriage of the two companies. 
But as he recalled last week, “I had no 
idea how to put it together.” Goldenson’s 
response: “I'd like to think about it:” 
Finally, in February, Goldenson and 
Murphy met in the offices of ABC’s law- 
yer Joseph Flom, a partner in the 
New York City law firm Skadden, 
Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom, 
famous as takeover specialists. 
From that point onward, the deal 
moved rapidly, The two sides 
spent only ten days in face-to-face 
talks, although they confronted 
some sticky points. Says Golden- 
son: “It fell apart from time to time 
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ABC began getting serious about ChairmanLeonardGoldenson Buyer Thomas Murphy 


Murphy and Goldenson had insisted that 
the proposed merger be kept a secret in or- 
der to prevent premature speculation in 
ABC’s stock. Said Goldenson: “We were 
fortunate that there were no leaks.” 

What comes next is a long sculpting 
process to make the new company fit FCC 
regulations governing concentration and 


as we went along,” | Major divisions by revenue 


One of the snags: Where was BROADCASTING 


Capital Cities going to get the 


money to buy the network? To 89% ($3,304) 
help\solve that problem, Murphy TV network programming 
called in a longtime friend, War- | forentertainment, sports 
ren Buffett, 54, a soft-spoken and | and news shows; 5 TV 


shire Hathaway, a diversified in- 
vestment firm, is an old hand at 
deals involving communications 
companies, but he acknowledges 
his friend’s expertise too. As he 
told TIME last week, “Murph needs 
an adviser like Carl Lewis needs a 
tail wind.” Berkshire Hathaway 
currently owns 13% of the Wash- 
ington Post Co., 8% of Affiliated 
Publications, whose flagship prop- 
erty is the Boston Globe, and.4% of 
Time Inc. Buffett agreed to buy 
3 million shares, or 18%, of Capital 
Cities/ ABC, as the new company 
is likely to be called. His cost: $517 
million. He will sit on the board of 
the merged company, he said, but 
“won't be involved in the opera- 
tions.” To get the rest of ABC’s 


row from banks. 


Pierce and Goldenson briefed 
ABC’s division presidents about the 
impending merger. The next morn- 


other top management people, and 
finally the deal was revealed. Up 
until the formal announcement, 
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secretive investor from Omaha. | and 12 radio stations, plus 
Buffett, who owns 41% of Berk- | 7 radio networks 
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numbers of stations. It is certain that 
properties worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars will have to be sold 
off. The possible complexities are 
numbing. Because Buffett will be a 
major shareholder in Capital Cities/ 
ABC, his ownership of a chunk of 
the Washington Post Co. could re- 
sult in the new company’s having to 
sell two Washington radio stations. 
An FCC rule prohibits common own- 
ership of a radio or TV station anda 
newspaper in the same city. Capital 
Cities has already decided to sell its 
ABC-affiliated station in Buffalo, 
WKBW-TV, to avoid another cross- 
ownership problem with Buffett, who 
owns the Buffalo News. Expected price: as 
much as $70 million. 

In Washington, Justice Department 
Officials foresaw no antitrust barriers, as 
long as both companies complied with 
FCC regulations regarding mergers. Some 
potentially problematic FCC rules might 
be relaxed by Reagan Administra- 
tion appointees, who have already 
let several other large mergers go 
through unchallenged. Industry 
lawyers, for example, think that 
the commission might do away 
with a regulation that bans a net- 
work from owning cable-TV sys- 
tems, a large part of Capital Cities’ 
business. Joseph Fuchs, a Kidder 
Peabody vice president and one of 
Wall Street’s top media analysts, 
thinks that the FCC now sees itself 
as “neither a sword nor a shield” in 
the broadcast industry. To speed 
up Government approval of the 
merger, Murphy and Goldenson 
paid visits to the FCC’s five com- 
missioners last week. Both men 
emerged smiling. Said Murphy: 
“We'll have to do whatever is ap- 
propriate to satisfy the FCC.” 

It seems unlikely that Con- 
gress will raise opposition, Colora- 
do Democrat Timothy Wirth, 
chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Telecommunications, 
Consumer Protection and Fi- 
nance, said last week that “there 
appears to be no major public poli- 
cy obstacle to this takeover.” 

What Capital Cities is buying 
is the TV network that, despite its 
laggard ratings, is America’s most 
consistently profitable. From 1977 
to last year, ABC led CBS and 
NBC in pretax earnings and reve- 
nues, a sharp improvement from 
its early years of being the network 
everyone joked about (see follow- 
ing story). In 1984 ABC’s pretax 
profits were $428 million vs. $409 
million for CBS and $218 million 
for NBC. 

But if everything was going so 
well economically for ABC, why 
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swer: the buy-out climaxes years of 
erosion of the networks’ influence 
in U.S. commercial television. 
During that time, they have lost 
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RENAULT ACCEPTS THE CHRYSLER CHALLENGE. 
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3/50 
PLUS 


AMERICA’S BEST SMALL CAR PROTECTION 


S YEARS OR 50,000 MILES 


PLUS REQUIRED MAINTENANCE PROTECTION 


Chrysler challenged America’s car makers to match its THE BEST SMALL CAR PROTECTION IN THE BUSINESS. 
9/50 protection plan. No one did. Until Renault came We wouldn't offer the industry's best small car protection 
along, and went 
Chrysler one better 
when it comes to 
small car protec 
tion 











plan unless we were sure our cars would live up to it 
American-built Renault Alliance—sedan comfort for five 
for just $5995** Sporty Encore hatchback only $5895** 
The new Alliance convertible. America’s lowest list-priced 
ible. And the Renault Fuego 2.2 and Sportwagon 
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Renault covers the powertrain and outer-body rust 
through on any new 1985 Renault for 5 years or 50,000 
miles, whichever comes first* But we go further 





PLUS REQUIRED MAINTENANCE PROTECTION! 

Renault pays for required maintenance for the entire 
. years or 5U,00U 
miles! That's 5/50 
Plus! Covers parts 
and labor, except 
fluids 
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viewers to suppliers of cable programs 

and direct satellite broadcasts and even to 
| producers of videocassettes for home TV 
tape players. From 1979 to 1984, the net- 
works’ audience share dropped from 90% 
to 78% 

Awareness of this new competition, 
say Wall Street analysts. helped drive 
down the prices of the networks’ stocks 
until by last year, they were selling for 
40% to 50% below what many experts 
thought was their true worth. Suddenly 
the broadcast companies started to look 
like bargains again. and the feeling spread 
that any mover and shaker with enough 
money and backing could stage an un- 
friendly takeover 

What lies ahead for ABC in its new 
marriage? Known for its careful cost cut- 
ting (see box), Capital Cities will doubtless 





attempt to trim fat from 
ABC. It will look with dis- 
dain, for example, on the 
network’s habit of sending 
several executives, when one 
would be sufficient, on ex- 
pensive business trips. Mon- 
ey-losing departments like 
network news might be vul- 
nerable, although Capital 
Cities generally leaves 
high-quality journalistic 
operations alone. Still, as 
one concerned ABC middle 
manager fretted, “A lot of people are 
walking around worried.” A producer for 
ABC News's 20/20 program said, “Capital 
Cities has a reputation for being a very 
lean company. They have no corporate 
legal department, they have no person- 





Investor Warren Buffett 


= nel department—none of 
= the accoutrements of a big 
corporation.” Capital Cities 
2 may take a knife to the $750 
= million that ABC executives 
¢ fancied spending on the 
Summer Olympics in Seoul 
in 1988. That is more than 
twice what ABC has agreed 
to pay to cover the Calgary 
Winter Games that year 

The network under its 
new owner will probably be 
trimmer and tougher. It will 
be watched by everyone in the industry, just 
as it was during its dazzling 1970s rise. ABC 
may sull have a thing or two to teach its 
broadcast brothers. By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/New York and John E. 
Yang /Washington 











New Kid on Broadcast Row 


T he media company that is buying ABC is remarkable for 
its low profile. Unlike the three networks, whose high- 
rise towers constitute a kind of Broadcast Row along mid- 
town Manhattan's Sixth Avenue, Capital Cities Communi- 
cations occupies a small building a few blocks away. Its 
corporate headquarters is home base for only 33 employees, 
from the mail clerk to Chairman Thomas Murphy. In an in- 
dustry where pizazz often seems as important as perfor- 
mance, Capital Cities does not even have a public relations 
department, let alone an organizational chart. Says Murphy: 
“I've never believed in a lot of reports and memos.” 

But he does believe in profits: Capital Cities, named for 
the state capitals (Albany, N.Y., and Raleigh, N.C.) where 
its first two television stations were located, has reaped rec- 
ord earnings in each of its 30 years. True to form, 1984 reve- 
nues rose 23%, to $940 million, 
while profits of $143 million were 
up 24% over 1983. The compa- 
ny’s stock has risen along with its 
fortunes, from $18 per share in 
1974 to a peak of $174.50 last 
year, earning Capital Cities a rep- 
utation among investors as “the 
Cadillac of the industry.” 

Much of the credit for the 
stunning record belongs to Mur- 
phy, 59, the Brooklyn-born Har- 
vard M.B.A. who was Capital Cit- 
ies’ first employee. In 1954 he was ‘ 
put in charge of a near bankrupt 
Albany television station bought 
by the broadcaster Lowell Thom- 
as and a partner. Murphy took a 
“waste not, want not” approach 
from the start. Noticing that his 
ramshackle headquarters build- 
ing was badly in need of paint, 
he immediately spruced up the 
two sides that were visible from 
the road. 

Over the years, Murphy de- 
veloped a knack for spotting 
golden opportunities. After three 
decades of acquisition and diver- 
sification, Capital Cities now con- 


Capital Cities 
Communications 


PUBLISHING 
63% ($592) 

37 newspapers and 
45 other publications 
including magazines 


BRO 
29% ($272) 
7 TVand 12 radio 





sists of seven television stations (four of them ABC affiliates), 
54 cable-TV systems, 12 radio stations, 27 weekly newspa- 
pers, 10 dailies and 45 other publications, including those of 
the Fairchild group (Women’s Wear Daily, W and M) and 
Institutional Investor. 

The hallmark of Capital Cities’ management style is de- 
centralization. Says James Burke, 60, chairman of Johnson 
& Johnson and a director on Capital Cities’ board: *“Murph’s 
friends say he delegates to the point of abdication.” Notes 
Cary Reich, executive editor of Institutional Investor: “Ex- 
cept for once, nobody from Cap Cities has ever set foot in 
our offices.” 

Murphy does demand efficiency from the company’s 
units, however, and that has sometimes sparked labor- 
relations conflicts. When Capital Cities bought the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Times Leader in 1978, the new management tried 
to eliminate some employee benefits. That led to a strike by 
most of the staff, who started their own daily called Citizens’ 
Voice. The walkout is still going on 
6% years later. Other newspaper 
acquisitions have turned out more 
successfully. After Capital Cities 
bought the Kansas City Star and 
Times in 1977, dozens of employ- 
ees were fired or resigned. Since 
then, though, the company has 
won the grudging admiration of its 
Kansas City workers, and the pa- 
pers have won two Pulitzer prizes 
since 1982. 

Murphy hardly fits the image 
of a tough boss. Friends describe 
him as generous and very shy. He 
is a devout Catholic and an eter- 
nal optimist whose most striking 
executive quality is said to be his 
ability to instill self-confidence 
in his managers. But even Mur- 
phy admits to having some trepi- 
dation when he considered the 
prospect of taking over a major 
network. On the day before he 
signed the agreement to buy ABC, 
he stopped for inspiration at an- 


Revenues other famous institution across the 

Net Income street from his office: St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Barry Kalb/New York 
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Battling Back from No. 3 





An underdog once more, ABC tries to regain its winning touch 


BC’s popular nighttime soap opera, 

Dynasty, ended last week’s episode 
with typical edge-of-the-seat melodrama. 
In a scuffle aboard a private plane, Blake 
Carrington and Daniel Reece (John For- 
sythe and Rock Hudson) accidentally 
knocked the pilot unconscious, sending 
their craft hurtling toward the mountains 
below. Their fate, in the manner of TV 
cliffhangers, rested in the hands of the 
network. 

And vice versa. After years of churn- 
ing out hits, ABC now finds its 
prime-time fortunes largely depen- 
dent on just one show, the long- 
running, top-rated saga of the 
Carrington clan. In addition to Dy- 
nasty, ABC has only one other 
prime-time program in the Niel- 
sen top ten this season, Hotel, a 
fluffy comedy-drama that has the 
good fortune to occupy the time 
slot immediately following Dy- 
nasty. Disappointing perfor- 
mances from most of its other se- 
ries dropped ABC to last place in 
the prime-time ratings this season, 
its lowest finish in ten years, Prob- 
lems mounted elsewhere as well. 
ABC’s daytime schedule slipped out 
of first place last year for the first 
time since 1978. And the network’s 
evening newscast, which a few 
years ago was closing in on No. 1- 
ranked CBS, has fallen behind 
NBC in recent weeks, to third 
place. 

Yet the network that is being ac- 
quired by Capital Cities Communications 
is hardly in dire straits. Since the mid- 
1970s, when it vaulted from last to first in 
the prime-time ratings, ABC has proved to 
be a skilled and tenacious competitor. “I 
think their problems have been overstat- 
ed,” says Fred Silverman, who ran the 
network’s programming department dur- 
ing its boom years of the 
1970s. “My guess is that 
ABC’s performance at this 
point is a temporary blip. 
You'll see them bounce 
back.” 

If they do, it will be the 
result of hard, uphill work 
Even at the height of its suc- 
cess, ABC never quite over- 
came its image as the upstart 
of TV’s network fraternity. 
CBS, with its distinguished 
legacy of William Paley, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow and Play- 
house 90, has always 
embodied broadcasting’s 
old-school elite. NBC, origi- 
nator of the Today and To- 
night shows and numerous 
| other firsts, is a respected, if 


sometimes stodgy, TV pioneer. ABC, by 
contrast, is the brash outsider, by turns 
more innovative and more shrewdly com- 
mercial than either of its rivals 

The image comes from years as TV's 
best-known underdog. The American 
Broadcasting Co. was created in 1943 
when the FCC forced the National Broad- 
casting Co. to give up one of its two radio 
networks (NBC kept the so-called Red 
Network; its Blue Network became ABC). 


Percent of TV households viewing prime- 
time shows (season averages) 





Ten years later, ABC merged with United 
Paramount Theaters, whose chief execu- 
tive, Leonard Goldenson, became presi- 
dent of the new company and its guiding 
spirit. 

During its infancy, ABC was clearly 
overmatched by its two veteran rivals, but 
slowly began to make its presence felt. 
The network’s earliest hit show was Dis- 
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neyland, produced by Walt Disney Stu- 
dios in 1954. Later, ABC spurred televi- 
sion’s western craze with such popular 
shows as The Life and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp, Maverick and The Rifleman. The 
network was also home for such TV 
crowd pleasers of the 50s and "60s as Oz- 
zie and Harriet, The Untouchables, Leave 
It to Beaver and The Fugitive, some of 


fans on daytime and late-night reruns. 
Still, with fewer affiliates and smaller fi- 
nancial resources than either of its two ri- 
vals, ABC was a perennial distant third in 
| the ratings, the fractional participant in 
what was then called a “2'4-network” 
race. 

Playing catch-up made ABC receptive 
to change. It was the first network 
to encourage Hollywood studios to 
produce series, striking early deals 
not only with Disney but also with 
Warner Bros. (77 Sunset Strip, Ha- 
waiian Eye). ABC was also a pio- 
neer in the made-for-TV movie 
format. Perhaps its most striking 
achievements came in sports pro- 
gramming. Under the leadership 
of Producer Roone Arledge, ABC 
increased the scope of athletics 
coverage with its weekly Wide 
World of Sports; introduced tech- 
nical innovations like the instant 
replay; brought pro football into 
prime time with Monday Night 
Football, and substantially raised 
the standards of network sports 
reporting. 

Still, ABC’s financial situation 
was unstable (it was the target in 
the 1960s of attempted hostile 
takeovers by Norton Simon and 
Howard Hughes and an aborted 
merger with ITT), and its hold on last 
place in the ratings seemed depressingly 
unshakable. Some of the network’s hit 
shows of the late 1960s and early *70s 
were often faddish entries, quick to catch 
on and quick to fade away: Batman, The 
Mod Squad, Kung Fu. ABC’s ratings woes 
became the subject of mordant jokes. 
| Asked how to end the Viet Nam War, in- 
dustry wags would reply, 
“Turn it into an ABC series 
and it will be canceled in 13 
weeks.” 

In the mid-'70s Fred 





vice president of TV plan- 
ning and development who 
had become president of 
ABC Television in 1974, en- 
gineered a stunning turn- 
around. His first major move 
was to hire Silverman away 
from CBS to head ABC’s pro- 
gramming department. Un- 
der the guidance of Silver- 
man, “the man with the 
golden gut,”’ ABC began 
turning out a rapid parade of 
hits. Many of them were 
raucous, youth-oriented 


which are gathering a new generation of | 
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Pierce, the aggressive former | 








| drew the largest audience 





lighthearted, youth-ori- 


comedies (Happy Days, Laverne & 


Shirley); others exploited buxom 
blonds and sexual humor (Three's Com- 


pany, Charlie's Angels); still others 
were sentimental puffballs from Producer 
Aaron Spelling (Love Boat, Fantasy 


Island). In the 1974-75 season, ABC was 

last in the ratings at 16.6, more than 3 

points behind second-place NBC. Within 

two years it boasted seven of TV’s ten 

top-rated shows and had climbed to first 

place with a whopping 21.6 rating. 
With its roster of 


ented shows, ABC had 
gauged the national 
mood well, but still it got 
no respect. To critics who 
disparaged TV as a “vast 
wasteland,”* ABC’s sched- 
ule became Exhibit A. 
Network rivals were con- 
temptuous. CBS-TV Presi- 
dent Robert Wussler de- 
nounced ABC’s program 
lineup as “junk”; NBC Ex- 
ecutive Paul Klein called 
it “programming for kids 
and dummies.” 

Such assessments, 
aside from being self- 
serving, ignored the net- 
work’s serious contribu- 
tions. In January 1977, 
ABC telecast Roots, a 
twelve-hour multigenera- 
tional saga about Ameri- 
can slaves that ran for 
eight consecutive nights. 
The scheduling tactic 
was unprecedented, the 
results staggering. Roots 


of any entertainment 
program in history and 
helped make the mini-se- 
ries form a prime-time 
staple. Since then, ABC 
has produced its share of 
ambitious dramatic fare, 
from the 18-hour The 
Winds of War to The 
Day After, the controver- 
sial film about the impact 
of nuclear war on a small 
town in Kansas. 

ABC’s successes in the 
late "70s were not limited to prime time. 
The network’s soap operas (General Hospi- 
tal, All My Children, One Life to Live) 
made it No. | in the daytime ratings by 
emphasizing younger characters, livelier 


| story lines and more elaborate production 


values than its rivals on CBS and 
NBC. Good Morning America, which was 
launched in 1975 with an upbeat mix of 
news, features and talk, replaced NBC's 
then 29-year-old Today in 1980 as the ear- 
ly-morning pacesetter. In the same era, 
ABC’s News division became a full-fledged 
rival of CBS and NBC for the first time. The 
network hired away such respected TV 
journalists as Harry Reasoner and Barbara 
Walters from competing networks. Its eve- 
ning newscast, despite a confusing succes- 


Seven nights of The Winds of War 


sion of changes in format and anchors, 
moved steadily upward in audience num- 
bers. And in 1979, during the Iranian hos- 
tage crisis, ABC launched network TV's 
first regularly scheduled late-night news 
program, the provocative, high-voltage 
Nightline, with Anchorman Ted Koppel. 
Bad times for ABC came almost as 
suddenly as the good. After three years in 
first place, ABC dipped to second in the 
prime-time race during the 1979-80 sea- 
son. This season everything seemed to go 


| wrong. Despite ABC’s aggressive on-the- 


air promotion of its new fall shows during 
last summer's Olympics coverage, not one 
of the newcomers became a hit. Older se- 
ries like The Love Boatand Monday Night 
Football skidded badly. The network’s 
only new mini-series of the season, Holly- 
wood Wives, did not draw the blockbuster 
ratings many had expected 

What went wrong? “We obviously 
stubbed our toe,” says Pierce. “We had 
what we considered a slump season.” 
Others claim they could sense a growing 
attitude of caution and complacency. Says 
Leonard Goldberg, co-creator of the prof- 
itable Charlie's Angels and executive pro- 
ducer of this season’s dud, Paper Dolls: 


“What made ABC so successful was that 
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The thrill of victory: winners from palmier days 





Sex sold in Three's Company 





its programming was new, exciting and 
progressive.” Garry Marshall, the creator 
of Happy Days and Laverne & Shirley, 
agrees: “As I was leaving ABC to make 
films, the programming side was no long- | 
er selling innovativeness. The network | 
was getting conservative.” 

Some industry observers charge that 
ABC has relied too heavily on a few pro- 
ducers, notably Spelling, who started this 
season with a hefty seven hours of pro- 
gramming on the network. The audience, 
perhaps suffering from 
an overdose of Spelling's 
brand of glossy escapism, 
was notably cool to his 
new shows (like the di- 
sastrous Glitter), as well 
as to some former hits 
(Matt Houston). While 
NBC was having success 
with such novelties as 
The Cosby Show and Mi- 
ami Vice, ABC seemed 
unable to extricate itself 
from its deepening rut. 

Network TV is a no- 
toriously cyclical busi- 
ness, and few industry 
observers expect ABC's 
troubles to last. “What 
ABC has done this past 
season is what NBC did 
the season before—make 
a lot of bad choices,” says 
NBC Chairman Grant 
Tinker. “It'll take time to 
turn that ocean liner of 
bad choices around, but 
they'll do it.’ ABC has an- 
nounced plans to intro- 
duce a spin-off of Dynasty 
next fall, and it has sever- 
al major mini-series in 
the works, including a 
ten-hour dramatization 
of John Jakes’ best seller | 
North and South and a 
20-hour version of Her- 
man Wouk’s War and 
Remembrance. 

ABC’s new owners, 
who will not take charge 
until next season at the 
earliest, are not likely to 
make any sudden, drastic 
programming switches in 
the game plan to get ABC back on top. 
Though Capital Cities Chairman Thomas 
Murphy is described as a man of old-fash- 
ioned values, an attitude that could influ- 
ence the selection of shows, the company 
also has a strong tradition of not med- 
dling in the program decisions or editori- 
al content of its media properties. Says 
Murphy: “If you think I know enough 
about scripts that I'm going to make 
changes in network programming, you're 
crazy.” Which means that except for the 
usual intrigues, double-dealing and air- 
planes falling from the sky, the Carring- 
tons of Dynasty probably have nothing 
to fear. — By Richard Zoglin. Reported 
by Peter Ainslie/New York and Joseph J. Kane/ 
Los Angeles 
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Now All We Need Is an Ending 





H:: the story. A famous Hollywood 
studio—let’s call it 20th Century- 
| Fox—is in trouble. The 300-lb., bear-hug- 
| ging Denver oilman who bought it in 
| 1981—Marvin Davis might be a good 
name for him—has presided over a festi- 
val of flops with titles like Rhinestone, The 
Buddy System, A Night in Heaven, 
| Blame It on Rio and Turk 182! Last 
| September he brought in the super- 
star mogul of Paramount Pictures— 
let's give him the name Barry 
Diller—to turn things around. But 
meanwhile the losses keep on 
mounting: $85 million in the last fis- 
cal year, $12.4 million in the last 
quarter for which there are figures. 
So what does this desperate tycoon 
do? He sells half the shop to 
| an Australian press baron, 
whose very name, Rupert 
Murdoch, causes grown men 
to shiver with fear and occa- 
sionally loathing. The studio 
| is saved. 
It is not that the true-life 
| scenario, which reached its 
climax last week, is too 
corny to make a movie; 
nothing is too corny to make 
a movie. It is rather that the 
good part is yet to come. A 
13-part mini-series might be 
a more appropriate format 
to exploit what promises to 
be one of Hollywood's most 
| interesting sagas, the very 
real corporate marriage of 
two of the most flamboyant 
businessmen in the world 
Intrigue is not new to 
Fox. Indeed, the dramas inside the com- 
pany have often been more riveting than 
those that have come out as movies. Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck, one of the founders, caused 
hearts to pound just by walking down the 
hall. Zanuck left in 1956, but returned in 
triumph six years later, following a board- 
room coup in the wake of the Cleopatra 
debacle. He made his son Richard presi- 
dent, then kicked him out, only to be 
forced aside himself a few months later. 
(Richard had another stint at Fox, and 
coproduced such films as The Sting and 
Jaws.) While other studios, like Para- 
mount and Columbia Pictures, were being 
swallowed by conglomerates, the pur- 
chase by Davis and his partner Marc Rich 
seemed to presage a return to Holly- 
wood’s good old bad days of iron rule. 
That has not been the case. Davis, 
who bought out Rich, behaved like a mo- 
gul, buying a $20 million house in Beverly 
Hills and mixing with the stars. But he did 
not act like one. He showed little knack 
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says Lee Isgur, an analyst 


Rupert Murdoch buys half of Fox from Marvin Davis 


for movie management and took $538.6 
million from Fox, part of which was used 
to pay back the loans that had enabled 
him to acquire the company. With the ex- 
ception of the Star Wars trilogy, most of 
whose profits went to George Lucas, Fox 
had precious few hits 



















Davis and Murdoch basking in the spotlights of Hollywood power 


To the rescue comes Murdoch, who 
will invest $250 million. What he will re- 
ceive beyond his 50% of the company is 
hard to say, but he is already the subject of 
intense speculation, particularly at Fox, 
where executives who have never met 
him are already talking 
about “Rupert.” Some in- 
dustry observers, who have 
watched him buy newspa- 
pers (the New York Post, 
the Chicago Sun-Times, 
the Times of London, 
among others), magazines 
(New York) and TV outlets 
in Europe and Australia, 
say that he relishes a role 
in running his acquisitions 
“Normally, when you have 
an egomaniac, or, to be po- 
lite, a dominant personal- 
ity, his taste is reflected in 
choices that are made,” 
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No gl 


jitter in Rhinestone 


for the brokerage firm of Paine Webber 
Inc. “Six to twelve months from now, ev- 
erybody at Fox will be wondering, What 
will Rupert say about this?” 

But his money will at least enable Fox 
to make movies, and he may in the end 
not have much influence on what pictures 
are made. His one previous expedition 
into moviemaking, with fellow Aussie 
Robert Stigwood, actually resulted in a 
good movie, Peter Weir's Gallipoli. “I 
don’t think anyone should be alarmed 
about Rupert,” says Stigwood. “His clear, 
sharp business head will be good for 
Fox. He will be a breath of fresh air 
in Hollywood, and he may remove a 
bit of the hot air there.” Francis 
O'Brien, Gallipoli's executive pro- 
ducer, says that Murdoch expected 
him to justify his budget, but other- 
wise left him alone. “Rupert will 
take a very keen interest in the busi- 
ness side,” says O’Brien, “but he 
will defer to Diller on the running of 
the company.” 

In fact, most people who 
know all three principals 
expect Diller, who is ac- 
customed to domineering 
bosses, to get along as well 
with Murdoch as with the 
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pared with the late Charles 
Bluhdorn, who was the head 
of Gulf & Western and 
Diller’s former boss, both 
Murdoch and Davis are Mr. 
Nice Guys. “You could add 
Davis and Murdoch together 


and you still wouldn’t have 
half the trouble of Charlie 
Bluhdorn,” says one former 
Paramount executive. For 
his part, Murdoch is not like- 
ly to oust Diller, who made 
Paramount into one of the 
most successful companies in the business. 

Whatever drama comes next from Fox 
headquarters will probably be titled Battle 
of the Giants. No one expects either Davis 
or Murdoch to be content with halfcontrol. 
Most predict that the eventual winner will 
be Murdoch, who has long 
hankered for a movie com- 
pany to provide films for his 
TV holdings outside the 
U.S.“ Now that he hasa stu- 
dio, he isn’t going to be satis- 
fied with half of one,” says 
former New York Editor 
Clay Felker, who once 
fought with Murdoch for 
control of the magazine, 
and lost. “I'd bet that Davis’ 
time as an equal partner 
is limited. The clock is 
ticking.” —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 
New York and Dan Goodgame/ 
Los Angeles 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Kings & Box: 9 ma. “tar”. 0.7 
: : ings & Box: 9 mg. “tar”, mg. nicotine; 
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Its worth owning even if you never use it as a wagon. 


The new Volvo 760 Wagon is 
indeed capable of carrying 33 bags 
0 groceries. 

But if youre more likely to eat 
out than in, itS suitable transporta- 
tion to the finest restaurant. En 
route, you'll be seated on glove 
leather from the same firm that 
supplies Rolls-Royce. 


© 1985 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION 


If youre going out to a concert, 
you can enjoy one on the way. The 
audio system is so sophisticated, it 
has a five-band graphic equalizer. 

Osa kelis@ecncomiell cy 
the turbo-charged engine makes 
this car as stimulating as any 

rts sedan in its price class. 
The Volvo 760 Wagon. ItS worth 


owning not just because it has the 
capacity to be a great wagon. 

It worth owning because it has 
the capacity to be a great car. 
It's also worth owning because it comes with one of the 


few unlimited mileage, 3-year limited warranties in the 
business, See your Volvo dealer for terms and conditions. 


The 700 Series Wagon 
by Volvo. 
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Diana in her bed threads 


| When the Princess of Wales 
appeared at a ball for Britain's 
Fashion Week, an almost audi- 
ble gasp of surprise rippled 
through the assemblage of 
London designers. In other 
surroundings Diana might 
have prompted yawns: she had 
chosen a dressing gown 
bathrobe to most Yanks 
made from turquoise, fuchsia 
and cobalt-blue silk faconne 
and worn over a formal dress. 
“Wearing it in public put the 
royal seal of approval on it,” 
said delighted David Sassoon, 
who designed the robe for her 
after seeing the boudoir look in 
US. publications. Meanwhile, 
Charlies and Diana accepted an 
invitation to visit Ronald and 
Nancy Reagan this fall. Even 


now, Washington socialites are 
probably ordering their own 
new bathrobes 
















The grueling 1,100-mile 
course traversed two mountain 
ranges, the Yukon River and 
the frozen Norton Sound. Best- 
ing 61 starters and unusually 
bad weather conditions, as 
well as overcoming a gender 
barrier, was Libby Riddles, 28, 
the first woman ever to win 
Alaska’s Anchorage-to-Nome 
Iditarod dogsled race. Two 
weeks into the 18-day trek, 
while her competition opted to 
sit out a fierce snowstorm, the 
musher from Teller, Alaska, 
pressed on with her team of 13 
dogs. Out on the ice, almost 
unable to see, “I kept telling 
myself how foolish I was being 
for doing this,” recalls Riddles 
But fools who rush on can 
sometimes beat the waiting 
wise men cold. She swept 
across the finish line 2% hours 
ahead of her nearest rival. 
What plans does Riddles have 
for her $50,000 prize? “Maybe 
Hawaii,” said the champion 
snowbird. “And a box of bis- 
cuits for each of the dogs.” 


The making of Plenty was 
anything but an abundance of 
fun for British Actor Charles 
Dance, 38. First off, he found 
drably Establishment Ray- 
mond Brock to be “the most in- 
tensely annoying character I 
have ever played because very 
rarely did he react the way 
I would.” To make matters 
worse, Dance, who was seen as 
Guy Perron in The Jewel in the 
Crown, was unprepared for the 
acting style of Costar Meryl 
Streep, 35, who portrays Susan 
Traherne, his emotionally com- 
plex and ultimately self-de- 
structive wife. “I did not find 








No-nonsense relationship: Dance and Streep in Plenty 
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Acool $50,000: Riddles celebrating at the finish line 





her easy to work with,” he said 
candidly last week, “but it is not 
her job to make it easy for me.” 
Streep, who is known to remain 
in character both on and off the 
set, was alternatingly friendly 








Newman during Senate testimony 


and cool to Dance, depending 
on the state of their onscreen 
marriage. “This concerned me 
because, typical of most actors, 
I am racked with insecurity, 
and I thought, She hates me 
and/or I’m turning in an ap- 
palling performance,” he re- 
called. “I was not as relaxed as I 
might have been.” 





What better way to de- 
glamorize drug use than by 
convening a public hearing 
featuring glamorous witnesses? 
That is what Delaware's Re- 
publican Senator William Roth, 
63, did last week when he in- 
vited Gerald McRaney, 37, of 
CBS's Simon & Simon, and Su- 
san Newman, 32, television pro- 
ducer, to testify before a Senate 
subcommittee about depictions 
of alcohol and drug abuse on 












TV. “We want to raise the con- | 
sciousness of the media,” said | 
Newman, as her father Actor 
Paul Newman sat quietly in the 
audience. “Too often they 
show reckless behavior with- 
out its repercussions, and you 


| wind up telling people this is 


acceptable, and it is not.” 
Newman speaks from the | 
heart. She is the director of 
special projects for the Scott 
Newman Center, named for 
her brother, who died from 
mixing drugs and alcohol 64% 
years ago. 

~——~By Guy D. Garcia 








On the Record 


Dwight Eisenhower, in a newly 
released 1956 letter, on the 
pressure to increase the U.S 
defense budget: ‘Someday 
there is going to be a man sit- 
ting in my present chair who 
has not been raised in the mili- 
tary services and who will have 
little understanding of where | 
slashes in their estimates can 
be made with little or no dam- 
age. If that should happen 
while we still have the state of 
tension that now exists in the 
world, I shudder to think what 
could happen in this country.” 





Lord Mountbatten, in a newly 
released 1961 excerpt of his di- 
ary, on the dawning space era: 
“If there is general disarma- 
ment, this will be a wonderful 
age, but if our ability to control 
space is solely to be used to in- 
crease our destructive capabili- 
ties, then I see little chance of 
the world surviving.” 
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WHO'S GOING TO PAY OFF 
OUR NATIONAL DEBT? 


Future generations may be in for a rude awakening: They might have to pick 
up the tab for this generation’s trillion dollar debt. 

Stories like this are complex. That’s why you should watch The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour every weeknight. News stories get the time they deserve. The time you 
deserve. You get more facts. You hear different sides. Most important, you get the 
analysis you need to understand the issues behind the stories. 

Major funding for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour is provided by AT&T, the 
national corporate underwriter. 


The MacNeil/Lehrer 


NEWSHOUR 


Weeknights on Public TV 
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What Happened at Bhopal 








Union Carbide blames the tragedy on mishaps and oversights 


fter poisonous vapors spewed from a 

Union Carbide pesticide plant in 
Bhopal, India, last December, killing 
some 2,000 people and injuring another 
200,000, Chairman Warren Anderson 
flew halfway around the world to make a 
dramatic appearance at the site, promis- 
ing to find out what had gone wrong. 
Last week, at a press briefing near 
the company’s Danbury, Conn., 
headquarters, he made good his 
promise. The world’s worst industri- 
al accident had been caused, he said, 
| by gross violations of established 
| safety procedures. “That plant,” An- 
derson declared, “should not have 
been operating.” 

Union Carbide’s investigation in 
Bhopal focused on a partially buried 
tank holding more than 10,000 gal. of 
methyl isocyanate (MIC), a highly 
toxic chemical used in the manufac- 
ture of Sevin, Temik and other pesti- 
cides. The sealed tank was designed 
to keep the deadly MIC refrigerated 
and isolated from the environment. 
But on the night of Dec. 2, a series of run- 
away chemical reactions heated the interi- 
or of the tank to 400°F, causing an escape 
valve to burst open and release a lethal 
cloud of vapor over the slums of Bhopal. 

What triggered the reaction? Analyz- 
| ing residue from the bottom of the tank, 
Union Carbide investigators determined 
that the culprit “with high probability” 
was water. Either by accident or design, 
they said, a large quantity of water had 
| been poured into the holding tank, react- 


ing with the MIC to produce enough heat 
and pressure to pop the valve. One possi- 
ble source: a utility station where a pipe 
marked “water” is located next to one 
marked “nitrogen” (used to pressurize the 
tank). Most likely, the investigators sug- 
gested, someone connected the wrong 








WARREN ANDERSON 


A grim corporate chairman explains what went wrong 


pipe to the tank, allowing as much as 240 
gal. of water to mix with the MIC. 

Even then, tragedy might have been 
averted were it not for an extraordinary 
series of mishaps and oversights. A refrig- 
eration unit that might have kept tem- 
peratures in the tank at a manageable lev- 
el had broken down more than five 
months earlier and never been repaired. 
A temperature alarm, which would have 
alerted workers to the trouble, had not 
been properly set. A flare tower that could 











MARRIED. Christie Brinkley, 31, supermod- 
el; and Billy Joel, 35, supersinger- 
songwriter (newest album: IJnnocent 
Man); both for the second time; in New 

York City. 
yl 


DIED. Patricia Roberts Harris, 60, lawyer 
and educator, the first black woman to 
hold a Cabinet post or serve as a U.S. am- 
bassador; of cancer; in Washington, D.C. 
The daughter of a railroad-car waiter, she 
graduated first in her class at George 
Washington University Law School and 
later became dean of the law school at 
Howard University. In 1965 President 
Johnson appointed her Ambassador to 
Luxembourg. As Jimmy Carter’s Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
and then of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, she was a forthright advocate of gov- 
ernment intervention to solve social prob- 
lems and a firm administrator of her 
sprawling departments. 








Milestones 


DIED. Michael Redgrave, 77, regal British 
stage and screen actor, one of the most ver- 
satile performers in the great British gen- 
eration that includes Laurence Olivier and 
John Gielgud and patriarch of an acting 
dynasty that numbers his wife Rachel 
Kempson, daughters Vanessa and Lynn 
and son Corin; of Parkinson’s disease; in 
Denham, England. Tall and handsome, a 
superb, cerebral technician with a richly 
expressive voice, he was less likely to play 
romantic leads than cool intellectuals or 
forbidding colonels whose aloof or aristo- 
cratic facades fail to conceal the emotions 


within. On the London stage, he mastered | 


some of the great Shakespearean roles and 
gave definitive performances in plays by 
Chekhov and Ibsen. His screen credits in- 
clude Alfred Hitchcock’s The Lady Van- 
ishes (1938), Dead of Night (1945) and The 
Browning Version (1951). Knighted in 
1959, Redgrave struggled to keep working 


and in 1979 made his last major appear- 
Se ica i | as 
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have destroyed some of the escaping gas 
was out of commission. And a “scrubber,” 
designed to neutralize toxic vapors, was 
not turned on until after the reaction had 
raced out of control. 

These lapses, said Anderson, were the 
real cause of the tragedy. The company 
had provided the necessary safeguards, he 
insisted; if the Indians neglected to put 
them in effect, then they must be held ac- 
countable. “Safety is the responsibility of 
the people who operate our plants,” said 
Anderson. “You can’t be there day in and 
day out.” 

Indian officials were quick to 
= dispute the report. “How can Union 
* Carbide disown its own subsidiary?” 
H.R. Bharadwaj, India’s Minister of 
State for Law and Justice, asked in 
an interview with the New York 
Times. (The company holds a 50.9% 
stake in Union Carbide India Ltd.) 
“We expected the company would 
try to palm off the blame,” Kamal 
Pareek, an engineer familiar with 
the plant, told the paper. “But 
Union Carbide cannot escape re- 
sponsibility.” Indeed, suits totaling 
more than $250 billion have been 
filed against the firm on behalf of 
the residents of Bhopal. 

Union Carbide last week moved 
to ease public concern over its MIC plant 
at Institute, W. Va., which was closed 
down immediately after the Bhopal trage- 
dy. Conducting a press tour of the facility, 
it showed off the results of a $5 million 
program to improve safety measures. 
Some environmentalists were not entirely 
reassured. Says A. Karim Ahmed, a sci- 
entist with the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council in New York City: “It re- 
mains to be seen whether they learned the 
lesson of Bhopal.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt 
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ance when, already nearly disabled, he 
played a wheelchair-bound stroke victim. 


DIED. Roger Sessions, 88, influential, un- 
compromising composer of reconditely 
complex orchestral, chamber and vocal 
works; in Princeton, N.J. Revered by fel- 
low musicians, Sessions adapted such 
modernist techniques as Stravinskian neo- 
classicism and Schoenbergian serialism to 
his individual style, allowing lyricism and 
emotional color tocome through the bursts 
and layers of sound. Almost all his works, 
however, are dense, dissonant and difficult 
both to perform and to listen to, with the 
result that some compositions waited years 
for premieres; among his best-known and 
least inaccessible works were his score for 
The Black Maskers (1923) and Symphony 
No. 1 (1927). A teacher and author, Ses- 
sions won two Pulitzers, a special citation 
in 1974 for the body of his work, and a sec- 
ond for his 1981 Concerto for Orchestra. 
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Position Filled 


A new editor at U.S. News 





o some Washington press watchers, 

the man and the magazine seemed to 
have little in common. Shelby Coffey III 
made his name at the Washington Post as 
editor of the paper’s Style section, noted 
for its trenchant, sometimes biting fea- 
tures. U.S. News & World Report, by con- 
trast, has been a sober, conservative 
weekly that prides itself on a straightfor- 
ward approach to events. But to Mortimer 
Zuckerman, the wealthy real estate inves- 
tor who bought the magazine last June for 
$182 million, Coffey is “an ace and a trea- 
sure-house of ideas.” Last week Zucker- 
man named Coffey, 38, as the new editor 
of U.S. News, replacing Marvin Stone, 61, 
who is retiring after 25 years. 

Zuckerman, who has reinvigorated 
the Atlantic Monthly since buying it in 
1980, interviewed several candidates for 
the U.S. News job over the past few 
months. But he insists that Coffey was al- 
ways the first name on his list. While the 
search went on, Zuckerman brought in 
Harold Evans, 56, the former editor of the 
London Sunday Times, as “editorial di- 
rector.” Evans will return full time to his 
post as head of Atlantic Monthly Press 
but will continue to advise Zuckerman on 
U.S. News. 

Coffey joined the Post in 1968 fresh 
from the University of Virginia. After a 
four-year stint as editor of the paper's 
Sunday magazine, he took over the Style 
section in 1976. Coffey won a reputation 
as an imaginative editor who had a deft 
hand with journalists as well as copy. An 
intense worker who sometimes called 
writers late at night to 
discuss stories, Coffey 
shook most of the fluff 
out of Style’s pages and 
introduced more late- 
breaking news, Named 
an assistant managing 
editor in charge of na- 
tional news in December, 

Coffey was considered a 
contender to succeed Ex- 
: ecutive Editor Benjamin 

Shelby Coffey Bradlee, 63. 
The new. editor 
stressed last week that his changes at U.S. 
News will be “evolutionary,” thus echoing 
Zuckerman’s pledge not to alter the mag- 
azine precipitately and risk alienating 
longtime readers. With a circulation of 2 
million, U.S. News runs a distant third be- 
hind TIME (U.S. circ. 4.4 million) and 
Newsweek (2.8 million). Ad pages dipped 
slightly last year, but revenues rose 8%, to 
$101 million. One sure change will be the 
magazine's look: Zuckerman has hired 
Designer Walter Bernard, who worked 
with Coffey on new graphics for the Post 


last fall, to restyle U.S. News. = 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Five Who Dominate TV News 











ne of the reasons the press seems so conspicuous in the news these days is 

that so many who gather the news are themselves so conspicuous. On televi- 
sion, with its emphasis on personality, five men in particular dominate the stories 
they cover. All five are knowledgeable, nimble and bundles of self-assurance. In 
on-the-air interviews with heads of state and important political figures, they 
seem to regard themselves as everyman’s equal, and no man their better. 

These are the five: Dan Rather, Sam Donaldson, Ted Koppel, Mike Wallace 
and George Will. For better or worse, a composite of them might form the pub- 
lic’s impression of what a working journalist is like. But they are not necessarily 
the best and certainly not the only top interviewers on TV; those outsize, confi- 
dent personalities are what create the impression. 

Koppel, on ABC’s Nightline, is a cool, well-briefed and forceful interviewer. 
To induce his guest to open up, he neutrally plays devil’s advocate for the other 
side. English-born, he questions in the aggressive, direct English style (“May I 
put it to you, sir, that. . .”) and less in the anonymous accusations so dear to many 
interviewers (“How do you respond when people accuse you of. . .”’). 

Rather, with his tense, incisive delivery and the backing of a better news 
staff, has a steady ascendancy in the ratings over his gentler anchorman rivals, 
Tom Brokaw of NBC and Peter Jennings of ABC. (Yet when occasions require it, 
Brokaw, perhaps as a result of his long early morning servitude on the Today 
show, is a better interviewer.) The right wing’s enmity toward Rather, based on 
things like the time he impudently sassed back President Nixon, makes some 
conservatives eager to buy CBS just to control him. Such is the presumed influ- 
ence of men hired to report the news, not to be the news. 

Their personalities seem fixed, but like the politicians they cover, the five do 
change. Sam Donaldson once gave rude behavior its name; he is still stentorian, 
but on ABC’s David Brinkley show, he questions guests intelligently. His col- 
league George Will has also changed but believes he has not. Will first surfaced 
as a conservative polemicist. On becoming a highly articulate TV interviewer, he 
crowded his guests, suggesting that they were not sufficiently militant about in- 
tervening in Lebanon, Syria or Nicaragua. If Will emerged seeming bolder and 
more candid than the person he interviewed, his guest—a politician, a bureau- 
crat—usually had the disadvantage of being constrained by policy or responsible 
for the consequences of his words in a way that Will was not. Nowadays, as a reg- 
ular commentator on ABC’s Evening News, Will finds his allotted 90 seconds give 
him time only to “cast a little light” and prefers writing columns, where he can 
spread out. 

The most changed of the five is Mike Wallace. The long months of the West- 
moreland libel trial had their cost. Millions of dollars were at stake. But when the 
general and Wallace met inadvertently, side by side, at a courthouse urinal, Wal- 
lace had the feeling they were “partners in misery.” When Wallace got the flu, 
the general’s wife gave him aspirin and apple juice. Wallace also found it unset- 
tling as a journalist to be “on the other side of the scrutiny,” with television cam- 
eras pursuing him. He is having what he calls sober second thoughts: “My appe- 
tite for the hard question is diminished. I think, I hope, I'll get it back.” Several of 
the objectionable ambush tactics once used on CBS’s 60 Minutes are no longer 
permitted, but Wallace knows that “some of our viewers are crying for the hard 
stuff.” So he must get back in harness. The process has begun: a few minutes after 
saying all this in a telephone interview, he calls back. “Scrutiny is good for the 
soul,” he says, sounding newly resolute. “The compassion developed over the 
past six months doesn’t take precedence over the need for skepticism.” 
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Heres your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 











Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Age 4 
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Please don’t wait. 

If you saw a helpless child on the street, you wouldn't 
wait. You'd help that instant. Please don’t wait now, 
either. Send in the coupon—or call toll-free 1-800-556-7918. 

And achieve a small moral victory that can make a 
big difference to a needy child 
To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


What would you do if you saw a 
lost, frightened child? 
You'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 
his tears, and help him find his way. Without 
even thinking about it. And there's a reason 


You know what's right. 

And night now, you can do just that. You canact 

on instinct... by reaching out to one desperately 
poor child, thousands of miles away 

Through Foster Parents Plan, you'll be help- 

ing a child who almost never has enough to 
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eat. A decent place to sleep. Medical care. Send to £492 
The chance to learn. Or hope k Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
| \ J Foster Parents Plan, Inc 

It’s your choice | 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 
You can even choose the child you’d like to sponsor. A boy | I wish to become a Foster Parent toa: C)Boy (Girl [ Either 
or girl. In a country where you'd like to help. You'll be helping | Age: 6-8 (9-11 [)12-14 O Any age 6-14 
that child within his own family. And more, helping that | O Wherever the need is greatest, or as indicated below 
family to work with other families to make a better life for | GD Africa D Egypt OHonduras ©) Nepal 
their children OD Bolivia OE Salvador CO India OC) The Philippines 


O Colombia (Guatemala Ondonesia 0) Thailand 


In return, you'll receive pictures of the child. Detailed A 7) enchssed is'a chcek for $22 for my first month's support of my Foster 


progress reports. And letters written in the child’s own words. 1 Child. Please send me a photograph, case history, and complete Foster 
You'll see for yourself just how much you're changing your I Parent Sponsorship Kit 
Foster Child's life for the better. Forever. And for so little. ! C1 am not yet sure if I want to become a Foster Parent, but | am inter- 


ested. Please send me information about the child I would be sponsoring. 
Within 15 days I will make my decision. 


OM: OMrs 
O Miss O Ms 


In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll make it possible for a 
child to have food, medical care, schooling—and hope. That's 
only 72¢ a day. Imagine. Your spare change could change a 
child's life. 
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Foster Parents Plan was founded in 1937 and this year will aid over 236,000 
Foster Children and their families in more than 20 countries. We are 
non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political, and respect the culture and religion 
of the families we assist. Of course, your sponsorship is 100% 
tax-deductible, and a detailed annual report and financial statement are 
available on request 





City Zip 


Foster Parents Plan? 
000} It’s the right thing to do. 
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Detach and mail or call toll-free today 
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Pitching Motherhood and Pepsi 





Ralph and Wanda square off on Ferraro’s TV commercial 


Wanda: What did you think of Geral- 
dine Ferraro’s appearance in the Diet 
Pepsi commercial, Ralph? Have you 
switched to Coke yet? 

Ralph:\ found her TV ad very tasteful 
indeed, Wanda. Great photography and a 
real slice of life as it is undoubtedly lived 
in the Zaccaro household, at least when 
all those accountants aren’t cluttering up 
the place. Here we are, sharing a typical 
moment of televised intimacy between a 
famous mother, her two daughters and a 
Pepsi. Like most Ameri- 
cans, I found myself rivet- 
ed to the tube as she told 
the daughters, “You can be 
anything you want to be” 
and that being a mother 
was one of the choices she 
was most proud of. You've 
just got to admire a pol- 
itician who comes out for 
motherhood, no matter 
who is offended by it. And 
I liked the way they put the 
product in the hands of one 
of the daughters. Other- 
wise, some people might 
get the idea that our best- 
known feminist is shilling 
for a soda pop, when she’s 
actually having a_high- 
toned chat about women’s 
choices. 

Wanda; Let’s not play 
clobber-the-feminist, 
Ralph. When Pepsi's ad 
people approached Ferra- 
ro in January, they said 
they wanted to feature seri- 
ous public figures talking about choices. 
Lee Iacocca and Peter Ueberroth were 
mentioned. O.K., Iacocca and Ueberroth 
haven't panned out, so Gerry was left to 
face the flak alone. 

Ralph: The serious public figures 
turned out to be Gerry and a bunch of 
singers and quarterbacks. But at least the 
show-biz people aren’t under the impres- 
sion that they delivered some sort of pub- 
lic service message. 

Wanda: Gerry gave a 30-second ver- 
sion of one of her basic speeches that says 
women should have options and high as- 
pirations. What's wrong with that? They 
gave her artistic control of the commer- 
cial. She got her message across, got some 
exposure for herself without Fritz looming 
in the background, and she got a decent 
corporation to pay for it. After all, Pepsi 
isn't selling thalidomide. 

Ralph: Manfully argued, beloved 
spouse. Still, there are cynics among us 
who think she has just shed seriousness 
and cashed in on the women’s vote and 








the women’s movement to the tune of 
750,000 smackers. At least that’s the esti- 
mate of what she got for the ad. Are you 
fully certain that this is what Susan B. An- 
thony had in mind? 

Wanda: What Susan B. had in mind is 
that women should be able to do whatever 
men do. Even William Safire, the 
Ferraro-bashing columnist on the New 
York Times, thinks she was right to “go 
for it.” 

Ralph: Right, dearest. So doubtless we 





shall soon see Margaret Thatcher flogging 
Dr Pepper, and Queen Elizabeth in her 
royal quarters having an argument with 
Prince Philip over Mountain Dew. Maybe 
we can get Sandra Day O'Connor to push 
Gatorade. And how about Mother Teresa 
for Perrier? She could talk to us about 
choices for the poor. 

Wanda: Eleanor Roosevelt endorsed 
Zenith hearing aids, Cyma watches and 
Parkay margarine. General Douglas 
MacArthur endorsed a watch too. And in 
1937, several U.S. Senators got $1,000 
each for endorsing Lucky Strikes. 

Ralph: Old stuff, Wanda. Public fig- 
ures, particularly politicians, are not sup- 
posed to endorse products, and for the 
past 30 years or so they haven't, though 
they are sometimes freely purchased in 
other ways. 

Wanda: Howard Baker, who may run 
for President, just did a pitch for the news- 
paper USA Today. 

Ralph: Nolo contendere, my polemi- 


cal one. He shouldn't have done it, but 











he’s on the board of Gannett, which owns 
the newspaper, and he wasn’t paid for it. 

Wanda: You mean, since he’s on 
the board, he’s paid in a different way. 
What about Ronald Reagan's old ads for 
Chesterfield cigarettes, General Electric 
alarm clocks and toasters and wrinkle- 
free Van Heusen shirts? Isn't he a public 
figure? 

Ralph: Reagan was an entertainer 
when he sold us all those products, Wan- 
da. If Gerry were an actress, a tennis star 
or a famous guitar banger, no one would 
mind if she put her prestige behind mir- 
acle toilet-bowl cleaners and remedies for 
the heartbreak of psoriasis—at least if she 
dropped all the piety about women’s 
choices and just rolled up her sleeves and 
sold the stuff. 

Wanda: So Ferraro is 
the only one who's wrong, 
is that it, Ralph? You don’t 
suppose this whole flap is 
being blown out of propor- 
tion to keep her from run- 
ning for the Senate? 

Ralph: 1m glad you 
brought that up, dearest. 
Senator Alfonse D'Amato, 
the fellow Gerry might run 
against, says he prefers 
Coke now, because of the 
Ferraro ad. This means 
D'Amato and Ferraro 
could split the cola vote, 
and a third-party, 7-Up 
candidate might slip into 
the Senate. I needn’t tell 
you what an uncola Sena- 
tor may do to the two-cola 
political system as we 
know it. Before you know 
it, Orange Crush and Yoo- 
Hoo will have their own 
Senators too. 

Wanda: You don't 
mind arguing while I go on up to bed, 
do you, Ralph? I want to take a peek at 
my Howard Baker newspaper, set my 
Ronald Reagan alarm clock and get out 
the Eleanor Roosevelt margarine to 
soften overnight for tomorrow morning's 
unendorsed English muffins, all the 
while pondering your powerful arguments 
about Ferraro. 

Ralph: Wait, Wanda! I want to say 
a word about retroendorsements. You 
know what I mean—endorsements that 
might have been if other people had been 
as alert as Gerry. I'm thinking of Abe 
Lincoln for Log Cabin syrup, Torquema- 
da for flame-broiled whoppers or Judas 
Iscariot for Franklin Mint silver coins. 
With artistic control, Judas wouldn't ac- 
tually have to hold the coins up or any- 
thing. His kids could be shown flipping 
them casually in the background among 
the Roman soldiers. 


MLOW CIONEY AS NOLLYRISNTT 





Wanda: That'll do, Ralph. I'm 
turning off my Zenith hearing aid. Over 
and out. —By John Leo 
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the first Z car to 
provide the average driver with a true sports car 
they could afford. Within a year, the new Nissan 
Z car dominated the Sports Car Club of America’s 
C-production racing class. It went on to win the 
championship for ten straight years. Within a 
decade, the Z became the most popular sports 
car in the world. 

Today there's an awesome new Z car. The 300 
ZX Turbo. An achievement that proudly bears 
the name of its parent—NISSAN. 

For uniformity worldwide, the names of all 
Nissan cars and trucks have been changed from 


The same Nissan 
that for 50 years has served the automotive 
needs of people in over 150 countries and six 
continents. The same Nissan engineers and scien- 
tists who are developing new power plants, pol- 
lution-free fuels and the electric car. The same 
Nissan that builds not merely high-quality trans- 
portation...but vehicles that are truly ‘Major 
Motion.’ 

This message has been brought to you by 
Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A., authorized 
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Arquette in low gear: “Emotionally, Rosanna can go from zero to 60 in no time flat” 


Beautiful Dreamer in a Minefield 





DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN 


oberta (Rosanna Arquette) lives in 

New Jersey. Her husband sells hot 
tubs and makes a fool of himself on his TV 
commercials. Her diet-conscious friends 
drink rum and Tab. A romantic interlude 
for her consists of watching Rebecca on 
the Late Show. This is no life for someone 
who keeps a diary and looks like a new- 
minted movie star. No wonder she spends 
a lot of time leafing longingly through the 
personals column of a New York City 
tabloid, in particular mooning over a free- 
floating couple, Susan and Jim, who ar- 
range their assignations, all over the 
country, by placing ads there. Whatever 
problems they might have must be more 
interesting than getting a new radio in- 
Stalled in the Mustang or mastering what- 
ever recipe the Julia Child rerun is offer- 
ing. Perhaps if Roberta could spy on their 
next advertised meeting she could. . . 

Get a bop on the head. Suffer amne- 
sia. Exchange identities with the desper- 
ately sought Susan (played by Madonna, 
whose affectlessness in the face of adversi- 
ty may or may not constitute acting but is 
marvelously comic). Find herself pursued 
by one of organized crime’s less organized 
branches. Fall into a loft and a love affair 
| with the projectionist from a kung fu 
grind house. Find work as a gloriously ad- 
dled magician’s assistant. Get mistaken 
by the police for a prostitute. In other 
words, there is more to Roberta’s modest 
attempt at an afternoon’s adventure than 
she bargained for 

And there is more to this movie, the 
work of young barely knowns, than audi- 
ences may bargain for in a time when ad- 

olescent frenzy is often mistaken for com- 
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Directed by Susan Seidelman; Screenplay by Leora Barish 


edy. One guesses that Screenwriter Barish 
or Director Seidelman was raised in Ro- 
berta’s world, escaped to Susan’s funk 
scene in lower Manhattan, and lived not 
just to tell both tales but to process them 
coolly and ironically. There is not a des- 
perate frame in Desperately Seeking Su- 
san—no anger, no false sentiment, no pa- 
tronizing. Like the screwball comedies of 
yore, it places entirely probable people in 
a highly improbable situation and re- 
quires that they consult their own sorely 
tested inner logic to find a way out. 
Arquette’s instincts for this kind of 
comedy are superb. She is a_ beautiful 
dreamer walking through a minefield, at 
once vulnerable and invincible—and just 





Two faces of Susan: Rosanna and Madonna 
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possibly the funny lady the world has been 
wanting to cuddle up with for years. In Sei- 
delman she has an admirably laconic di- 
rector who trusts her material, her impec- 
cably cast actors and herself. In other 
words she does not lead the laughter at her 
own jokes. How nice it is to go to a farcical- 
ly fizzing movie that bursts with youthful 
high spirits yet still treats you like a func- 
tioning adult. — By Richard Schickel 


Rosanna Arquette is a one-woman en- 
counter group. Emotions flush onto her 
bold-featured face, hold for a moment to il- 
luminate her character's pensive or convul- 
sive mood, then fly away. Always chang- 
ing, always right. “Emotionally,” says John 
Sayles, who directed her as the Jewish 
princess in Baby, It’s You, “Rosanna can 
go from zero to 60 in no time flat.” In Des- 
perately Seeking Susan, Arquette reveals 
herself as a master of comic body lan- 
guage—and there is eloquence in that deli- 
cately voluptuous body—but she still uses 
something like an internal Ouija board to 
find Roberta's pressure points. Says Susan 
Seidelman: “Rosanna has a rich emotional 
life she’s in constant touch with. It meant 
for enormous temperamental ups and 
downs on the set. But then I'd look at the | 
rushes and love what's on the screen.” | 

If all this seems like a flashback to the | 
you-are-what-you-feel 1960s, there is a | 
reason: Arquette, 25, is a flower child 
come to blossom. The granddaughter of 
TV Humorist Cliff (“Charley Weaver”) 
Arquette, and daughter of a Second City 
improv artist and an activist poet, Ro- 
sanna played in the mud at Woodstock 
when she was ten and was taken by her 
mother on peace marches, her naked 
body painted STOP THE WAR, KILL NO 
MORE. After the tenth grade she left 
school in Chicago and hitchhiked to Cali- 
fornia. “I just bummed,” she told TIME 
Correspondent Denise Worrell. “Then I 
moved in with a guy. I was 15. Oh, my 
God, isn’t that terrible?” At the sugges- 
tion of her parents, Arquette made her 
stage debut in Los Angeles at 17, then ap- 
peared in low-budget movies until her 
first big break, as Gary Gilmore's spacey 
girlfriend in TV’s The Executioner’s Song 
(1982). About that time she moved in with 
Steve Porcaro, keyboardist for the rock 
sextet Toto, whose biggest hit, Rosanna, 
was inspired by her. She now lives alone 
in the hills above Los Angeles. 

Hollywood is in the throes of a love af- 
fair with Arquette. Besides Susan, she is 
Starring in The Aviator, a Christopher 
Reeve adventure movie; the first part of a 
PBS series, Survival Guides, directed by 
Jonathan Demme; this summer's Si/ver- 
ado, a Lawrence Kasdan western; and Af- 
ter Hours, made in New York City by 
Martin Scorsese. Not bad for someone 
with, as she puts it, “a chronic insecurity 
problem. As an actress I think I havea lot 
to learn. And I think I'm learning.” a 
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Winning 
her fight for 
Independence 


Danielle is seven years old. 

A spinal defect at birth left her partially 
paralyzed below the hips. For the past 
five years, Easter Seal therapists have 

worked with Danielle to strengthen 
her muscles and increase her 
mobility. Today, she walks with the 

* = aid of braces and crutches, swims, 

» rides a bike, and—most 
important—has the fighting spirit 
to achieve a bright future. 


Thousands of children like 
Danielle . . and adults, too. . 
"get the help they need from 
Easter Seals to carry on their 
fight for an independent life. 


\ Your help is needed, too. 
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Meditations on Motherhood 


MEN AND ANGELS hy Mary Gordon; Random House: 239 pages; $16.95 


Mi: subjects, in life and in art, do not 
automatically arouse emotions of 
terror or pity. High on any such list must 
be the spectacle of people complaining 
about how impossible it is to get good help 
nowadays. Yet that is the fundamental 
problem faced by the heroine of Mary 
Gordon's third novel. Anne Foster, 38, 
has just about everything, including a 
Harvard Ph.D. in art history and what 
one of her many adoring friends calls “the 
only decent marriage in America.” Her 
bright and handsome husband Michael, a 
professor at a Massachusetts college, is 
due to spend an academic year teaching 
in France. Ordinarily, the wife and the 
children, Peter, 9, and Sarah, 6, would go 
with him. But Anne has been asked to 
write the catalog for a new exhibit of the 
works of Caroline Watson (1864-1938), an 
American artist whose once lustrous rep- 
utation could now stand some repolishing, 
The job requires regular trips to Manhat- 
tan and periods of peace and quiet about 
the Foster household. Michael flies off to 
France, and the first sitter Anne tries 
turns out to be churlish and unsuitable. 
What to do with the kids? 

The fact that this dilemma is perti- 
nent to the lives of millions of working 
women and, increasingly, men does not 
necessarily guarantee its success as the 
subject of gripping fiction. And Gordon 
appears determined to make her novelis- 
tic task as difficult as possible. The tempo- 
rary solution to Anne’s child-care quan- 
dary is introduced in the person of Laura 
Post, a large, drab woman in her early 20s 
who is hired as a live-in helper chiefly be- 
cause no one else becomes available. 
Anne does not realize that Laura is a reli- 
gious fanatic who believes she has been 
touched by the Spirit and whose mission 
in life is to convince others that “human 
love was not important.” 

Once this plot is set in motion, Men 
and Angels seems to promise, at most, 
some domesticated chills: Laura and her 
hidden zealotry may be a menace to Anne 
or the children. Can the babysitter be 
stopped before she does something awful? 
In fact, violence does occur near the end, 
but the real focus of the novel has long 
since shifted elsewhere. With consider- 
able skill and subtlety, Gordon has con- 
structed a series of intertwined medita- 
tions questioning the nature and even the 
value of motherhood. 

At the beginning of her research 
project, Anne feels certain that one area 
of her life is fixed and unchanging: “No | 
one would ever know the passion she felt | 
for her children. It was savage, lively, vol- 
atile. It would smash, in one minute, the 
image people had of her of someone who 
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é os What was that hard shining 

thing in the center of Caro- 
line Watson that had never lodged 
in Anne? All her life she’d been a 
good girl; all her life she had been 
pleasing. At the center of her was 
not something hard and brilliant, 
but something soft and flat. But as 
she thought of Caroline, read the 
diary, looked at the photographs, 
above all when she thought about 
the paintings, something embedded 
itself, dug in, and sharpened. Caro- 
line entered her life. Intrusive, 
overwhelming, siphoning attention, 
like a new lover, she en- ad 
tered and took over. 








of ideology. - 





lived life serenely, steering always the 
same sure, slow course.’ Yet the more she 
learns about Caroline Watson, the more 
troubled Anne becomes. The artist had 
been, by any standards, a miserable moth- 
er. She had borne an illegitimate son in 
Paris and then, under parental pressure, 
abandoned him to the care of relatives 
back home in Philadelphia. This unhappy 
child had grown into a drunk and failure 
who died at age 28. His widow became the 
artist's closest friend and companion; she 
survives as the head priestess of Caroline’s 
cult. Jane Watson ultimately confesses to 
Anne that she married the son “I didn’t 
love so I could have his mother for my 
mother.” She adds: “Between the two of 
us we crushed that poor boy into the 
ground. We killed him as surely as if we'd 
poisoned him.” 

Whenever Anne feels moved private- 
ly to condemn Caroline’s behavior, “an 
anger rose up in her as if the accusation 
had come from someone else. No one 
would have pored through a male artist's 
letters to his children as she had through 
Caroline’s.” Her investigations into the 
life ofa female artist convince Anne of the 
world’s unfairness: “The truth of the mat- 
ter was that for a woman to have accom- 
plished something, she had to get out of 
the way of her own body.” As she broods 
on her feelings for her children, Anne in- 
creasingly wonders whether they are good 
or harmful, to them and her. “Mother 
love,” Jane Watson replies to one of 
Anne’s queries. “I haven't the vaguest 
idea what it means.” 


he clearest message of Men and An- 

gels is that the absence of maternal af- 
fection can destroy, although not invari- 
ably. Gordon’s questions and her manner 
of raising them are more interesting than 
the possible answers. The novel's intellec- 
tual vigor is occasionally blunted by the 
earnest opacity of its heroine. Despite the 
assurances of two different characters 
that Anne has “a first-rate mind,” she of- 
ten must thrash through her solipsism and 
self-absorption toward revelations that 
most adults and bright children already 
know. She sees a pair of boots in a Man- 
hattan store and realizes, since she is now 
winning some bread on her own, that she 
can buy them. She does so and then gives 
herself a lengthy talking-to that con- 
cludes: “She hated to say it, she hadn't be- 
lieved it, ever in her life, but at this mo- 
ment she knew it to be true: money made 
a difference.” 

Such insights may be intended ironi- 
cally; if so, Gordon gives no clues. For all 
the novel’s virtues and craftsmanship, 
Men and Angels is remarkably humorless 
Being a feminist, and having to reinvent 
the world, is evidently hard and serious 
work. And one of the occupational haz- 
ards, which Gordon skirts but cannot 
quite avoid, is sacrificing art on the pulpit 
By Paul Gray 
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| part of my brother he was good, and in 


Gamesman 


THE MAN FROM THE 
U.S.S.R. & OTHER PLAYS 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
342 pages; $24.95 


here are two kinds of people: those 

who divide things into two categories 
and those who do not. Vladimir Nabokov 
is the first kind. In one of his earliest U.S. 
lectures, the Russian émigré told his class- 
es at Stanford University that there were, 
essentially, “verb plays and adjective 
plays, plain plays of action and florid 
plays of characterization,” 

In The Man from the U.S.S.R., four 
dramas make their first appearance in 
English, translated by the author’s son 
Dmitri. All are adjectival, although an oc- 
casional verb wrig- 
gles by to enliven 
the proceedings. 
All glisten with the 
celebrated Nabo- 
kovian cunning; all | 
are souvenirs of the 
post-revolutionary 
epoch when, in 
some violent rever- 
sal of fairy-tale tra- 
dition, Russian 
aristocrats popped 
Viadimir Nabokov up in Europe as 

commoners, driv- 
ing taxis, hiring on as movie extras and 
waiting on tables 

In the title play, Nabokov examines 
the somnambulistic life of his fellow 
wanderers. The plot—a mysterious fig- 
ure arrives with empty promises of re- 
turn and recognition—is, as in all the 
works, secondary. Nabokov, the ulti- 
mate gamesman, takes the word play se- 
riously. A coquette demands, “Why 
don’t you say something?” Replies her 
lover: “Forgot my lines.” A woman theo- 
rizes, “There were several Lenins. The 
real one was killed at the very begin- 
ning.” Another abruptly decides that she 
is not in love, because “there was no 
violin.” 

These interruptions by artifice 
amount to rips in the backdrop, allowing 
a glimpse of props and klieg lights. Cir- 
cumstance and illusion twinkle briefly, 
then everything is as it was—or is it? 
Readers of Nabokov’s fiction have been 
here many times before, but it is divert- 
ing to imagine the old magician working 
onstage. 

The Event might have come from a 
pocket in Gogol’s Overcoat. In a provin- 
cial village of czarist Russia, a portrait 
painter and his unfaithful wife fearfully 
await an ex-convict who once threatened 
them with violence. Again an ambiguous 
reality intrudes: a character remembers 
being told, “I and my brother were played 
by one and the same actor, only in the 
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principals remain themselves, but some 
of the supporting cast become painted 
representations. 

Two one-acters complete the collec- 
tion. The Pole salutes the British explorer 
Robert Falcon Scott, who perished in the 
Antarctic. It also celebrates Nabokov’s 
favorite turf: terra incognita. The play- 
wright liked to dream of butterfly-hunt- 
ing trips to the Caucasus, Mount Elbrus, 
the Amazon. And he recalled “tingles of 
delight, of envy, of anguish [when] I 
watched on the television screen the first 
floating footsteps of man in the talcum of 
our satellite and how I despised those 
who maintained it was not worth all those 
dollars to walk in the dust of a dead 
world.” 

The most provocative territory in the 
Nabokovian universe remains the convo- 
lutions of the brain. In the final play, 
The Grand-dad, this century’s refugees 
are replaced by a French nobleman 
whose good fortune helped him escape the 
guillotine in 1792. Decades later he runs 


nile gent determined to rectify the acci- 
dents of history. 

Because of a melodramatic structure 
and blank-verse dialogue, the play is the 
least successful. Yet its ironies are as di- 
verting as any in the author's short stories, 
and in a process that surely would have 
amused Professor Nabokov, The Grand- 
dad's brevity should guarantee the 
play amateur and student productions 
throughout the country, granting new life 
every semester. 

Dmitri Nabokov’s notes imply that 
his father had a belief in an afterlife, so 
the young actors may feel a mystical 
warmth (if they do not depart from the 
text). The son and translator may feel 
similarly blessed for his scholarly render- 
ings from the Russian. 

He may also feel a chill. In an intro- 
duction, he attributes to T.S. Eliot the 
notion that writing free verse is like play- 
ing tennis with the net down. Actually 
that was Robert Frost’s line. It is not 
hard to imagine a lofty scowl from the 
master of nuance and scruple. Still, given 
the scope and freshness of this latest 
volume, he would surely add a final 
smile. —By Stefan Kanfer 


Vicomte de Brag 


INSIDE, OUTSIDE by Herman Wouk 
Little, Brown; 644 pages; $19.95 





ize exile, he did it with a Jew, Leo- 
pold Bloom of Ulysses. American Jewish 
writers did not hesitate to import this con- 
ceit, making the Jew-as-outsider one of 
the durable clichés in the national litera- 
ture. But the facts of life were quite differ- 
ent from the fiction of alienation. By the 
end of World War II, the sons and daugh- 
ters of ghetto immigrants were well on 
their way to becoming deeply rooted 
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mine he was bad.” In a central scene the | 


into the frustrated executioner, now a se- | 


hen James Joyce wanted to symbol- | 


members of the middle class. Their semi- 
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Books 
official arrival can be dated to 1955. That 
was the year Herman Wouk published 
Marjorie Morningstar, the best seller 
about a prodigal daughter who ends up a 
proper suburban matron. 

Israel David Goodkind, the late-mid- 
dle-aged narrator of Wouk’s latest novel, 
is smarter than Marjorie. He is exception- 
ally adept at having it both ways: ordering 


consommé but 
= 





enjoying chicken 
soup. On the “in- 
side” he is deeply 
religious, privy to 
the spiritual riches 
of an ancient tradi- 
tion. On the “out- 
side” he is a fam- 
ous tax lawyer with 
a reputation for 
creative thinking, 
- which lands him in 

a consultant's chair 

during the last days 
of the Nixon Administration. His jobs: 
contributing “ethical touches” to the 
President’s Watergate speeches and act- 
ing as a messenger between his old friend 
Golda Meir and Nixon. 

As a Talmudic scholar in charge of 
Nixonian ethics, Goodkind has little to do 
except write his memoirs. This device al- 
lows Wouk to play his own inside-outside 
game: the surreptitious satisfaction of the 
autobiographical urge through a fictional 
character. Presidents and Prime Minis- 
ters aside, the novel is patterned on the 
life and times of Herman Wouk, 69, the 
author of The Caine Mutiny, The Winds 
of War and War and Remembrance. 
Wouk and Goodkind were born in the 
same year in The Bronx. Both are sons of 
laundry owners. Both share Russian-Jew- 
ish ancestry and religious orthodoxy. 
Both author and character wrote plays 
and humor at Columbia University and 
had early careers recycling old gags 
for radio 

Like Wouk, Goodkind is reader 
friendly, operating under the frequently 
patronizing assumption that his audience 
has had a hard day. For example: “The 
problem with elites, which in our topsy- 
turvy times has got people all churned up 
is this: who defines the elite? And then, 
who decides that you or I do or don’t meet 
those superior requirements? Such queries 
can drift us into minefields like racism 
and genocide, which this easygoing 
amusement will bypass, thank you.” 

An amiable morality tale is more like 
it. In 90 short chapters, Goodkind ram- 
bles over the American-Jewish experi- 
ence, from immigration to assimilation 
and finally to a resurgence of identity 
through the nation of Israel. There are 
anecdotes from the old country and sto- 
ries about the rise from respectable pover- 
ty to even more respectable affluence. 
Goodkind relives his bar mitzvah and 
metamorphosis from yeshiva boy to “Vi- 
comte de Brag,” his pen name on the Co- 
lumbia student paper. The tone and tex- 
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Herman Wouk 
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ture of these recollections are wearily 
familiar, a point that even the author 
seems to concede: “The reader has been 
at big wedding receptions, and if you pic- 
ture as fancy a one as you ever saw, you’ve 
got it.” 

It took Marjorie Morningstar some 
400 pages to lose her virginity. Davey 
Goodkind needs 500 and a chapter titled 
“Consummation.” There is a touch of self- 
mockery in this, though Goodkind’s long- 





windedness leaves little doubt of his un- | 





derlying self-importance. He appears | 


modest about his role in Government but 
leaves the impression that he was decisive 
in securing US. aid for Israel during the 
October War. His on-again-off-again af- 
fair with a Gentile show girl is elevated to 
a grand romantic passion when all the ev- 
| idence suggests that our hero was merely 
having a good time before he settled down 
with a more appropriate mate. The wom- 
an he marries is kept in figurative purdah 
(“She is my private love, not for publica- 
tion”), though he pulls back the screen 
when it suits him. 

Wouk knows all the storytelling tricks 
and uses them freely. His minichapters 
seem calculated for attention spans 
shrunk by 40 years of television; he has in- 
creased his quotient of scatological hu- 
mor; ,he injects sermonettes on foreign 
policy and domestic relations; and he pro- 
vides walk-on parts for celebrities. Should 
there be any confusion, Marlene Dietrich 
is the “woman with beautiful crossed 
legs,” and Ernest Hemingway is the burly 
guy with the mustache who says, “Ham- 
mering out a style takes work.” He might 
have added that if you hammer too long, 
you get pulp. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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CAVE THE TANK 


The wind can be a most destructive force. When it blows unchecked, 
it strips away the precious topsoil we all depend on to survive. One 
only has to remember the Dust Bowl days to know what can happen 
when the land is abused and the winds blow free. 


We can slow the wind and save our land when we plant Conservation 
Trees. When planted in shelterbelts, Conservation Trees can keep 
soil where it belongs, increasing crop yields and saving energy. 


Saving the soil concerns us all, whether we live in the country, or in 
towns or cities. Without productive topsoil, we can’t grow the grain 
that makes the bread we eat, or raise the corn that feeds the cow that 
produces the milk we drink. 


Conservation Trees work on the farm and in the city. The shade they 
provide cools our homes, helping reduce high air conditioning bills. 
And when winter winds blow, trees shelter us, reducing our heating 
bills by as much as 30%. 


Find out how Conservation Trees can help you. In the city. Or on 
the farm. For your free brochure, write: Conservation Trees, The 
National Arbor Day Foundation, 100 Arbor Avenue, Nebraska City, 
NE 68410. 
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Olds Cutlass Ciera. == 


Computers helped design it. 
Computers help you drive it. 


Growing up in the computer age 

certainly has some attractive advantages. 
Just consider the 1985 
Cutlass Ciera. 
Amicro-computer about the size of a deck of cards constantly 
tunes the engine as you drive, monitoring 20 vital engine functions. 
Another computer monitors temperature to keep you cool and 

comfortable when you order the available air conditioning. Still 

another checks the optional cruise control, ingeniously sensing 

















Ee speed constant. 
<——— jj Want to hear more? Then ask about the available auto calculator that can 
~ compute your mileage, estimate traveling time, even help balance your 
IN checkbook, with the push of a button. 
. And remember, above all Ciera is a Cutlass. The look is clean. The 
_ amenities—like the optional electronic instrument panel—are plentiful. 
S And the power of the available 3.8 liter V6 with multi-port fuel injection? 
», Well, you've got to experience it for yourself. 
Olds Cutlass Ciera. Computers helped design it. For one good 


reason. So you can enjoy it. Test drive one today. 
Oldsmobiles are equipped with engines produced at facilities operated by GM car groups, 
subsidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide. 


's get it together... buckle up. 
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His Master’s (Digital) Voice 





A new breed of machines responds to spoken commands 


hen Phyllis Weber learned 
earlier this year that a two- 
year-old child had died of brain 
disease in a San Francisco hospi- 
tal, she immediately dialed a 24- 
hour alert number in Pittsburgh. 
The child’s liver was still in good 
condition but would quickly dete- 
riorate, and Weber, who is direc- 
tor of the Northern California | 
Transplant Bank, had only a few 
hours to find someone who could 
use it. The voice she reached at | 
the headquarters of the National 
Association of Transplant Coor- 
dinators (NATCO) wasted no time | 
getting to the particulars: 
“Age of donor?” it asked. 
“Two years,” Weber replied. 






This is compared 
with other templates 


RECOGNIZING THE WORD 
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tacks. Rather than punching keys and flip- 

ping switches, pilots will bark out orders 
| like “Arm the missiles!” Computers will 
| then do the work, leaving the airmen free 
| to concentrate on their targets. 

Detroit, which has been pro- 
ducing talking cars for several 
years (“Your fuel is low”), is now 
testing models that listen. Several 
automakers have built experi- 
mental cars equipped with voice- 
activated door locks, starters and 
windshield wipers. Says Jerry Ri- 
vard, a chief engineer at Ford: 
“The technology is here today.” 

Less complex versions of that 
technology have begun to show 
up at electronics stores. Adven- 
turous consumers can purchase 
voice-controlled personal com- 
puters, speech-activated video 
games, even videotape-editing 
machines that understand com- 
mands like “cut” and “splice.” 

The voice-recognition sys- 


“What is the baby’s weight?” in the computer’s tems in most of these devices can 
“Nineteen pounds.” electronic be compared to a human search- 
“What was the blood type?” dictionary The ing through a key ring for dupli- 
“A-positive.” closest | cate pairs of keys; by aligning two 
“Do you want the entire | match is keys at a time, he can quickly lo- 
country searched for need?” selected cate any pairs that have identical 


“Yes.” 

After a few moments, the 
good news came over the line: 
“The University of Minnesota 
has a possible recipient. Please 
dial the following number . . .” 

Because of that short tele- 
phone conversation, Weber was 
able to locate a child in Minneso- 
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ta who needed a liver-transplant 
operation. Even more remarkable, how- 
ever, is the fact that the operator who took 
Weber's call was a machine. In fact, the 
NATCO alert line is run entirely by a com- 
puter that can both talk and listen 

Automatic speech recognition, the 
technology that enables computers to re- 
spond to spoken commands, is old hat to 
fictional electronic brains like HAL in 
2001: A Space Odyssey, but still a primi- 
tive art in the real world. Computers are 
not yet discerning enough to cope 
with the ambiguities of spoken lan- 
guage or with a wide range of ac- 
cents and tonal qualities. Making 
sense out of human discourse, says 
Dataquest Analyst Kenneth Lim, 
“is quite possibly the most difficult 
thing for a computer to do, other 
than actually thinking.” 

But computers, and their design- 
ers, are rising to the challenge. 
Hundreds of office and factory 
workers are already using simple 
voice-control computer systems 
to do everything from dialing 
telephones to controlling assembly 
lines. At Chicago’s O'Hare Airport, 
for example, United Airlines bag- 
gage handlers call out the names of 








airports as they toss suitcases on a.com- 
puter-driven conveyor belt. A voice-rec- 
ognition system, responding to their com- 
mands, dumps each piece of luggage into 
a tray marked for the appropriate airport 
and sends it rolling toward its destination. 

At California’s Edwards Air Force 
Base, a more sophisticated system is being 
readied for use by test pilots who this fall 
will fly F-16 jets with voice-control equip- 
ment through simulated air and ground at- 





Victor Zue, with his spectrograms, found a better way 





Unfazed by the phrase “A stitch in dime saves nine.” 





sawtooth patterns. In the elec- 
tronic equivalent, a spoken com- 
mand is transformed into a vary- 
ing electrical current that can be 
represented bya wave withachar- 
acteristic set of peaks and troughs. 
This wave form (see diagram) is 
converted into a template, a pat- 
tern of zeros and ones that the 
computer can digest and store. By 
prerecording a number of key words, a user 
can build up a library of digital templates, 
each corresponding to a particular com- 
puter instruction. Then, whenever he ut- 
ters a command, the computer compares 
| the incoming pattern with the templates 
stored in its memory. When it finds a pat- 
tern that matches its master’s voice, the 
machine executes the proper command. 
Ingenious as it is, the template- 
matching system has some drawbacks. It 
must be preprogrammed for each in- 
dividual speaker, is limited in vocab- 
ulary (often to 100 words or less) and 
is rather finicky. A speaker must 
enunciate clearly and pause between 
each word. If he catches cold, the 
computer may ignore his com- 
mands, and if he slurs his words, he 
may be misunderstood. 
Try as they might, computer sci- 
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these deficiencies—until Victor Zue 
came along. Zue is a Chinese-born 
M.LT. scientist who decided to 
teach himself to read spectrograms 
(computer-enhanced versions of the 
electrical wave forms of speech) as if 
they were words. This was no easy 
task. While spectrograms made by 
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| WHEN YOU'RE LIVING OUT OF A SUITCASE 
| CHOOSE AMERICA’S GREAT LODGING TEASE, 





The finest of Quality 


Comfortable 
accommodations, Moderately priced, accommodations, 
limited facilities, well-appointed rooms, graciously appointed 
no-frills prices. complete facilities. rooms, extra amenities. 


800:228:5150 800:228:5151 800-228-5152 


Discover the Quality Choice in the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Australia 
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| vanced systems seem boundless. Kurzweil 


| phy, dictating it one letter at a time. Cum- 








one person repeating the same word look 





alike, those made by another differ con- 
siderably. Zue discovered, however, that 








no matter how unlike spectrograms ap- 
pear, they all have certain features in 
common. For example, the s in stop will 
appear as a dark rectangular wedge, no 
matter who is talking. Zue eventually cat- 
aloged hundreds of these identifying fea- 
tures, learning to recognize syllables, 
words, even whole sentences and non- 
sense phrases. 


hen news of Zue’s accomplishment 
reached speech scientists at Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie-Mellon University, it 
was greeted with great excitement. The 
researchers knew that if a human could 
read a spectrogram, then a computer 
could too. In 1979 they invited Zue to 
spend a couple of days in their Pittsburgh 
laboratories. “I had no idea what was up,” 
says Zue. The invitation turned out to in- 
volve 48 hours of rigorous testing with 
hundreds of voice spectrograms. At one 
point, the Carnegie-Mellon team tried to | 
trip up Zue with the phrase “A stitch in | 
dime saves nine,” expecting him to mis- 
read dime as time. But Zue, having grown 
up in China, had never heard the old 
maxim. He passed the test and made be- 
lievers of a generation of speech scientists. 
Zue’s discovery showed researchers 
how they could dispense with prerecorded 
templates. Now they could program their 
computers to identify the shapes and pat- 
terns that Zue had recognized in the spec- 
trograms. That immediately made the 
machines more versatile. Rather than try- 
ing to match every peak and trough in the 
wave forms of someone’s voice, they could 
search for only those acoustic features 
that are universal in certain words, no | 
matter who speaks them. Advanced 
word-recognition systems using this tech- 
nique are already in the hands of the Na- 
tional Security Agency, the top-secret 
Government bureau that monitors global | 
communications networks. Eavesdrop- | 
| 





ping on overseas telephone calls, NSA’s 
supercomputers can pick out key words 
from among millions of simultaneous 
phone conversations, then isolate and 
tape-record any suspicious call for further 
investigation by human analysts. 

The commercial possibilities of the ad- 


Applied Intelligence in Waltham, Mass., 
for example, is testing an automatic type- 
writer that will print out any of 10,000 spo- 
ken words. That development will come 
none too soon for James Ickes, 33, of Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif., who was paralyzed 
from the neck down in a football accident 
14 years ago. Now he can use a voice- 
activated computer to dial his telephone, 
operate a ham radio and compose his mail. 
He has even started writing his autobiogra- 


bersome as this procedure is, Ickes has no 
complaints. “Previously, I vegetated,” he 
says. “Now I have goals that keep me busy 
all day.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. Reportedby 
Marion Lewenstein/San Francisco and Damian | 
Musello/Boston 
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t its Broadway premiere in 1957, the 

city-gritty updating of Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet by Composer Leo- 
nard Bernstein, Lyricist Stephen Sond- 
heim and Choreographer Jerome Robbins 
was hailed as much for its quasi-operatic 
score as for its savvy lyrics and explosive, 
streetwise dances. Now comes a new Deut- 
sche Grammophon recording, conducted 
by the composer, that makes the show's 
higher musical aspirations unabashedly 
explicit. 

Writing an operatic Broadway show 
was considered box-office poison 30 years 
ago, but Bernstein was up to the task. 


| “Chief problem [is] to tread the fine line 


between opera and Broadway, between 


| realism and poetry, ballet and ‘just danc- 


ing,’ ” noted the composer in his log the 
year before it opened. In Candide (1956), 
he had attempted such a synthesis, but 
that show was crippled by a bitter book 


| that was vulgarized in its later revisions. 
| With West Side Story, however, Bern- 


stein’s command of popular idioms, his 
soaring lyric gifts and technical skills got 
free rein in a show as powerful as a street 
rumble. West Side Story ran for 734 per- 
formances, became a 1961 film that won 
ten Academy Awards and was revived 
onstage several times. 

But never, it is safe to say, has it 
been cast as it has been in this version: 
Soprano Kiri Te Kanawa and Tenor José 
Carreras are Maria and Tony, the doomed 
lovers from rival gangs; Mezzo Tatiana 
Troyanos is Maria's friend Anita, who 
feels that life is all right in America; 
peerless Mezzo Marilyn Horne makes a 
cameo appearance singing the gentle bal- 


lad Somewhere; and, surprisingly, Bern- 


Te Kanawa and Carreras as Maria and Tony: no slumming; inset, Leonard Bernstein 


West Side Story, Gentrified 


Bernstein's musical gets an all-star operatic cast 
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stein conducts his full score for the first | 
time. Far from being a vanity production | 
with a group of slumming opera stars, 

however, the performance is convincing 
and vital. 

Most impressive is Carreras, a stylish 
singer whose suave voice is often heard to 
better advantage on recordings than in 
large opera houses. Suppressing his His- 
panic accent gamely, if intermittently, to 
play the American Tony, Carreras loving- 
ly spins out his phrases, making an impas- 
sioned romantic aria out of Maria and 
lending Puccinian fervor to the love duet 
One Hand, One Heart. Te Kanawa’s pure, 
gleaming voice and British inflection 
seem a bil too uptown for a Puerto Rican 
girl from New York City’s tough West 
Side, but she floats a golden high pianissi- 
mo at the end of Tonight effortlessly. 
Troyanos, who was born in the neighbor- 
hood where the musical is set (and where 
Lincoln Center now stands), crackles 
uninhibitedly in the rhythmically infec- 
tious immigration anthem America. And 
Bernstein, leading an orchestra of New 
York free-lancers, conducts authorita- 
tively and irresistibly. 

Given all this, is West Side Story an 
opera? “I say it is not,” Bernstein has as- 
serted, “It’s a work on its way toward be- 
ing one.” But one of the salutary develop- 
ments in recent years is the expanding 
definition of opera to include musical the- 
ater, a category that now encompasses ev- 
erything from La Boheme to Sondheim's 
Sunday in the Park with George. Fueled by 
Bernstein’s protean musical gifts, West 
Side Story was one of the opening salvos 
in a revolution that invigorated a tiring 
genre. —By Michael Walsh 
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— Sport 


Willie, Mickey and Nathan Detroit — 





Of baseball exiles, shadow lives and brutal livings 


Peco Mickey Mantle and Willie 
Mays for their ongoing gambling con- 
nections, Baseball Commissioner Peter 
Ueberroth was as munificent last week as 
a tax man forgiving the debts of Joe Louis. 
“The world changes,” Ueberroth ex- 
plained, leaving admirers of Buck Weaver 
and Shoeless Joe Jackson to 
wonder if those Chicago mis- 
creants of 1919 had merely 
been born too soon. (Say it 
ain't so, Joe Pepitone.) “I 
don’t think,” Ueberroth con- 
tinued, “that we can start 
dictating who you can play 
golf with.” So baseball is 
open again to shills. 

For Bally’s Park Place 
and Del Webb's Claridge 
Casino Hotel—Atlantic City 
establishments striving to 
be known for their good 
works—Mays and Mantle 
serve as paid companions to 
significant gamblers, whom 
the gaming industry prefers 
to call good customers. “I’m 
not denying that he plays 
golf with customers,” Bally’s 


Mays, “but he spends more 
time with charities and schools.” Either ra- 
diating altruism or blushing from embar- 
rassment, retired athletes as distinguished 
as Brooks Robinson, Johnny Unitas, Walt 
Frazier and Phil Esposito have danced 
around in crap-game commercials, like so 
many Sky Mastersons in a velveteen sewer, 
warbling “Bal-ly’s, Bal-ly’s . . .” 

This is depressing only to those who 
saw them play and troubling merely to ev- 
eryone who has difficulty believing that a 
few horse races and several 1979 Boston 
College basketball games were the sole 
sports events worth fixing over the past 20 
years. “Ballplayers gamble,” says Sharyn 
McLain, who should know about 
ballplayers, being the daughter 
of Hall-of-Famer Lou Boudreau 
and the wife of Denny McLain. 
“You go to the dog track, you see 
ballplayers. They play cards. 
What else do you do with all that 
free time?” 

With his free time, her pitch- 
ing husband, the only 30-game 
winner since Dizzy Dean in 1934, 
made a little book. During the 
1970 season in Detroit, when 
McLain was the two-time Cy 
Young Award winner, he brought 
much hilarity to the sporting 
scene by confessing to having 
bankrolled a betting shop that 
lost money. Gambling data was 
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Alan Rosenzweig says of Mantlein 1961 and lays in 1964:" ths werkd chameea” 


Just starting to appear in the sports pages 
and on pregame television shows. But bet- 
ting had long since been classified as high 
jinks by Damon Runyon, and this was the 
rollicking spirit in which McLain was 
viewed, even when he was suspended for 
carrying a pistol six months later, two years 


before his big-league life wore out at 28. 

He is in a Florida jail now, awaiting 
sentencing for racketeering, extortion and 
cocaine possession, 41 years old and facing 


| possibly 75 years in prison. The two Cy 


Young Awards have been sold. In recent 
years he tried to make his living gambling 
on golf courses. “I learned what Lee Tre- 
vino meant when he said, ‘Pressure is play- 
ing for $50 a hole when you have $5 in your 
pocket.’ ” Consider a similar desperation 
in active players: If gambling problems 
can lead to drugs, what about the reverse? 

McLain’s 31st victory of 1968 was the 
definitive moment of his baseball career, 


McLain after his conviction and Pepitone after his arrest 














and the precise instant that defined him 
occurred when Mickey Mantle came to 
the plate late in that game for the final 
time in Detroit. Feverishly, Mantle had 
been needing a 535th home run to out- 
wrest Jimmy Foxx for the third rung on 
the ladder of saints. In a perverse parody of 
Babe Ruth calling his shot, Mantle mo- 
tioned with the barrel of his bat for a 
pitch belt-high. Then, while Mickey trot- 
ted around the bases for the second-to- 
last time, McLain nodded benevolently. 
Too simple to feel demeaned and dishon- 
est, Mantle later exulted in 
the prank and acknowledged | 
that Denny had served hima 
gopher ball “out of the good- 
ness of his heart.” 

As Mantle has observed, 
“I wasn't known for my 
brains,” and his analogy for 
last week’s redemption may 
be marked as an exhibit and | 
placed in evidence: “You 
don’t want to get thrown out 
of your favorite bar,” he said. 
The image of baseball as his 
favorite bar broadens the sub- 
ject of sport's shadows and re- 
calls one of the earliest of 
those charming Lite beer 
commercials, a saloon sketch 
featuring Mantle and _ his 
Yankee running mate, Pitch- 
er Whitey Ford. Ford: “When 
Mickey and I played together, 
we were known to have a beer 
or two on special occasions.” Mantle: 
“Yeah, like after every game.” The genius 
of this advertising campaign is that no mat- | 
ter how many athletes check themselves 
into detoxification centers, Billy Martin 
and Bob Uecker never stop laughing. 

From the Brooklyn Dodgers’ Don 
Newcombe to the Cleveland Indians’ Sam 
McDowell to the Los Angeles Dodgers’ 
Bob Welch, baseball has never lost the hop 
on its highball. “I was the biggest, most 
hopeless and most violent drunk in base- 
ball,” said McDowell last week. “That isa 
fair statement, I think, until some other 
lush comes out of the closet with his own 
, Story to tell.” In this business, 
confessions seem to be handed 
down with the regularity of in- 
dictments, and has anyone ever 
identified himself to an arresting 
officer more pathetically than to 
whisper, “I'm Joe Pepitone, for- 
merly of the Yankees”? The flam- 
boyant first baseman of the '60s 
was released on $15,000 bail last 
week after he and two other men 
ran a stoplight in a car alleged to 
contain cocaine, heroin and a 
firearm. According to baseball’s 
guardian of integrity, the world 
changes, but handcuffed men still 
hide their faces, and casino glad- | 
handing remains a brutal bitter 
waste of life —By Tom Callahan 
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